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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





S) IS & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vestments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for mn < poe Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & H ATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 





HEAD OFFICE, { wea? Vd 0 iret; Lane), Ttread- 


{34 Old Bary rs 
Tottenham Court Road; 


7 Lowndes Terrace, fe Road age 


Susscrisep Capitat_..-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Parp-up CaPITaL_..--.. £600,000 0 0 

Reserved Funp-.----- £170 000 0 6 





Directors 
Joun Jonzs, Eeq., Chairman. 


Henry Viovurs East, Esq. (Joaquin De Mawena Esq. 
Anprew Lawnrir, Esq. |Wittiam Simson, Esq. 
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Wm. Macnacuatan, Esq. 


Manager: 
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Secreary—C. J. Woutu. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
atsuch moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ered consistent with sound muttal advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and samen 2 honored against ap- 
proved previ Credits 
opened against first-ci iti tuable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, amd every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 


The Officers snd Clerks ot the Bank Pledged 
@recicee the transaction of of any of ee customers — 


or simult itt; 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. — 


Duncan, Sherman &Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, | ; 


'ss0B 
MROULAR NUTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


YRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIO COAST, 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Tr anefers TS. 





WALTER T. “ATCA, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T.HATCH & 2 SON 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 
Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 


Dauner. 
Special Atten'ion paid to Orders for Investment. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO., 


BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 


ANDREWS & CO, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES a EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ ‘Credits and Franc Ex 





ch a PARIS. 


and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds ‘ealt i in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 
Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER UF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 
ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
CONTINENTAL EVROPE, 














NEW ‘YORK BANKERS, — 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘ierling for use in 
any part cf the world. 








THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITAIN AND 
TRELAND. 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK, 


ISSUE. LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & C0 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Securities, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


@ Dividends and Coupons Collected..oe 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 
HENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS. 
B. D. SKINNER. 


~ MORTCACE. BONDS, 





POSTPONEMENTS IMPO SSIBLE 


Will buy a FIRST 20 — PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrrrtau Exursition Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 
4th Premiom Allotment,...J ome 7th 1875. 
5th Series Drawing - - - - July Cth, i876. 


Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO, 








SCOTLAND AND 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row,N ¥ 
Post Office Drawer 29, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 





Mrs Louise Cuanpter Movrton, author of in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the | Ps for any port of America. 


Brilliant Literary Correspondent, ‘‘L. C. M.,” | 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicoxas : | 
‘Sr. Nicnoras seems to 10e, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such anthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrte Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncie Tom’s 
Casry,' and already one can see that the ‘ Eicar 
Covstns’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousi’1s at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘ Youne Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I om deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 
*« But, after all, the ‘Eroar Cousins’ and the 
Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoxas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a salon, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech and,by | 
her silence."’ | 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. | 
J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun | 
in Sr. Nicoxas, gives a true picture of life on | 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare | 


on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating | 





ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


INSCKIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JOHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J} W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “‘ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 








Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 
Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDON 

aud PARIS Fasnions. 


€B™ Letters to be addressed 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece eunetly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair ; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BA’ ELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 














HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 


and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare | aid. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 





quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 


jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 


Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
Frowstispiece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sir Epwin Lanpseenr’s paintings ; and ‘* The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Batnxrn—set to 


music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine St rv 

by Susan Cootmpge ; an Article on the M nt- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to » ate 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr. NicHoras, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1, bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00, 
One year's subscription and Vor. Oxz, Bounp, 
with a year's subscription to Scarpyer’s Monru- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 


For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxsexecs and Posrmaster:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS &SONS. 
A Great Offer ! #f B WAY, N. Y., will dis: 
pose of LOW PIANOS & OH GANS of FIRST-CLASS 
MAKES, including WATERS, at EX!REMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or Pant cash, and balatice 1n 
small MONTULY payments. The same to LET. 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 


are the bent made; The touch elastic, and a tine 
singing tone, powerful, Pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE, 

PRICES FXTHEMELY LOW tor CASH THIS 
MONTH. MONTHLY INSTALMENYS recetved ; on 
PIANOS, $10 to $15 ; ORGANS, ®# to 8%; MonruLy 
after First Deposit. AGH NTS WANTED. A Linen- 
al Discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, ete. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to the TRADE. 
ILLUSTRATED Catalogues mailed for 3 cent stamp. 


THE SHONINGER ORGANS, 


The undersigned have obtained the GENERAL AGENCY 
of this WELL-KNOWN and POPULAR ORGAN. Prices 











Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
| ne ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
| and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 


| 
| 


'W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {o,be*ti; 


omy and 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath, 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachi hout them. Sold at the fac- 








without greasi 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


The Hicuest Onper or ‘‘ MepaAL” AWARDED at 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 


1.—A New Invention Tuoroventy Trstep and secured 





Low for casu. Monthly Iastalments received. TH 
TRADE SUPPLIED on the most LIBERAL TERMS at 
Factory Prices. AGENTS WANTED in every county in | 
the United States and Canada. Itivsreat+D Catalogue | 
Mailed for 3 cent stamp. MURAtM WathaS & 

SUNS, 451 troudway, New York. | 


& 


by Letters Patent. 


2.—Makes a perfect tock stitca, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 


3.—Runs Licur, Smoorn, Nomecess and Rapip—best 





SONGS ot GRACE ana GLORY. 

The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. B | 
W. F. SHERWIN and S.J. VAIL. 160 Pages. | 
Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, Tinted Paper, Superior 

oe. ~ 7 mw ty Cover, 25 cts., $20 per 100; 

in Boards, 35¢.; $3 6O per Doze J 

100. Mailed at retail price. eae oo 

MOKACHK WATERS & SONS, 

4 1 Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box 3567. 
. | 








~” ¢ | 





| tes at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILION 


of qualities. 

4@.—Dvraste—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do ail varieties of Work and Fancy Sittching it 
4 superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the op Length o1 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can bx 
threaded without pussing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Feed, whict 
wnsures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne* 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 

S.—Constavetion most careful and rixtsunep, It 4. 
manufactured by the most skillful and experremcet mecha 





N. Y. New Yuk Office NO & MADISON SQUAR) 
Kuass’s Buamses 











Good Seconada-FTI 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS OILCL 
MATTINGS, &c., very cHEaP, at the old place, , rn 


412 FULTON STREET, 


‘ (SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
t2” Goods sent 10 any part of the Country Free of Charge. | gry 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


and and Misfit 


NEW YORE. 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1.75 
1.00 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, 7 
Paper Cover, - ° .- »s 


“Tt will be a hardened novel reader vho sha-! not find 
this story bright ang fresh.”"—Nation, New York. 


* A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story’ 
-N. ¥. Tribune. 


**He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist’ 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 


“* Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 


he front rank of American writers of fiction.”?— Saturday, 


fvening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J.W.De Forest, - - + $1 00 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 


CHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, in oe =: »&. 


LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, ° 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 





Ought we to Visit Her, - - $1 00 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - = 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 100 
jSteven Lawrence, Yeoman,- - 100 
‘Susan Fielding, - - - 1 00 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receip 
of the price, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 


‘*In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” —7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752 








IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it. 
(f GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER [FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 


“It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phid- 
«aphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It ean be h.d with either “Harper's WeekJy” or 
“Harper’s Bazar,” or “ Appleton’s Weekly,” or “* The 
aikion” for Sav » Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 














NEW YORE. 


wHEN 


A LADY 


HAS A NEW 


RESS, 


or other garment, to make, or an old one 
to remake, the ‘ Lapies’ Cosy Cutrine 
anp Spwine Taste ” is a perfect comfort. 
It is also a capital Reading, Card, Study, 
and Children’s Amusement Table. Sev- 
eral thousands already sold. When in use 
it stands firmly on four feet, and, when 
no longer wanted, can be instantly folded 
up like a pocket-knife, and by a child set 
away. One is wanted in every family. 
For sale by Furniture, House Furnishing, 
and Sewing-Machine dealers. 

Also, “Hatt’s Gatrorino Bras Mar- 
KER” isa perfect convenience for marking 
off bias folds, flounces, plats, tucks, &c., 
both “on the bias” and “ on the square.” 
For sale by Pattern dealers. 

Preserve this notice, and at your ear- 


oo| liest convenience, call and examine both 
1 00 


the Table and the Bias Markers, at N. Y. 
Fotpine TaBtE Co.’s Salesroom, in “ Do- 
mestic” Building, corner Broadway and 
14th Street, New York City, or write for 
Grand Illustrated Circulars with full in- 
formation. 


Spring Fashions. 


LADIES, MISSES, GENTS and BOYS’ BOOTS anv 
SHOES, Beautiful in Style, Excellent in Quality, Moder” 
ate in Price. Patronize 


MILLER & CO ,3 Union Square, New —_ 
EDUCATION. 


CRARLIER INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET; 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils ——_ for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, ientific 
Schools. eg ae department for College preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 

New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 


Lessons resumed on Sentember 14th, 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa’ 























A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Exrras : FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 


Rey. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH.D., PRINCIPAL. 








Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or College. Re 
opens on BER 14th, 1874. 
Ten Students entered College from this Institute n 


June last. Book-k rman, Spanish, 


i French, 
Mathematics, and all English Branches thoroughly 


taughti n Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 
Graduate ments. . 
eS ci rs at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GEN EVA. N. Y- 

A first-class Boarpine Scuoot For Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
‘time of the New York Central Railroad. 
addres $320 per a" For information 











address OS. D. REED, 
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ou are now employing the same arts upon Lord 
Hastin s. "Tis needless to defend yourself to me. I 
am well aware that Lord Hastings has been long en- 
amored of you.” 
“Lord Hastings never dared to breathe a word of 
love to me till after the King’s death,” said Jane; 
“and he is quite aware that his suit is hopeless.” 


—=| “Is that so?” remarked Alice, sceptically. “ Report 


affirms the contrary. “Tis said that Lord Hastings has 





(From Temple Bar.) 
An Answer. 
You ask me, wondering, why I sing, 
And why my lips in laughter part ; 
The ripples of my mirth all spring 
From the deep sorrow at my heart. 


A smile is easier than the tear, 
That serves to keep sad memories green, 
e And always through what is, I hear 
The echoes of what migbt have been. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
BOOK V.—THE ABBEY SANCTUARY. 


CHAPTER VI—( Continued.) 


From the cloisters they proceeded to the great hall, 
where Jane found one ot her servants, and gave direc- 
tions that the household goods she had brought with 
her should be taken back to the Palace, 

The outer gate of the Sanctuary was kept constantly 
closed, and a strong guard placed at it to prevent any 
attempt to violate the — Lord Hastings had 
been allowed admittance, but his attendants were com- 
pelled to remain outside. 

Jane’s heart smote her as she passed through the 
ate, but she felt she must now goon. Fate forced 
er to quit the Sanctuary, and rush upon her doom. 

Followed by his attendants, Lord Hastings conduct- 
ed her to the Palace, 

All had been thrown into confusion by the Queen’s 
sudden flight, but Jane’s apartments were undisturbed 

Having put her in possession of them, and given 








to defen 
the Lord Protector.” 

“ That is true,” replied Jane. ‘Lord Hastings has 
shown himself a devoted friend, but nothing more. 
did not encourage his suit, and he desisted. Since I 
returned to the Palace I have seen him only twice.” 

“You will see him to-day,” said Alice. 

“How know you this ?” asked Jane, 

Alice smiled significantly. 

“You will find I am right,” she said. “I perceive 
you are not inclined to take me into your confidence, 
and I will not ask it. But I am not to be duped.” 

“T cannot allow this freedom, Alice,” said Jane, 
coldly. ‘ Our former familiarity must not be renew- 
ed. Iam not in the mood for idle converse.” 

“Ts that a hint you would have me go?” said the 
other. 

i “ My spirits are not good. I am best alone,” rejoined 
ane. 
“ You expect Lord Hastings, and want to be rid of 
me,” said Alice. “ Nay, the remark was made in jest.” 
“Such jests are not to my taste,” said Jane, sharply. 
“Certes, you are much changed,” rejoined Alice. 
“ But no wonder! The precariousness of your position 
naturally makes you feel uneasy. We shall meet again 
sooner than you expect, and then you may regret that 
you nave not been more gracious tome. Adieu !” 
During the foregoing colloquy, Alice had contrived 
to slip the wax figure-into a small coffer that was 
standing on the table. 
The treacherous act was unperceived by Jane. 
CHAPTER II. 
HOW JANE WAS ARRESTED, AND TAKEN TO TdE 
TOWER, 
Later on in the day, Lord Hastings made his ap- 


— |induced pa to quit the Sanctuary, and has promised | 
d you against all your enemies, even against 


orders that the same attention should be paid to her | pearance. 


as heretofore, Lord Hastings retired. 
END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 


BOOK VI.—LORD HASTINGS. 


CHAPTER I. 
SHOWING THE PERFIDY OF ALICE FORDHAM. 

A few days after her return to the Palace, Jane, to 
her at surprise, received a visit from her former 
confidante and companion, Alice Fordham. 

Highly indignant, she was about to order the in- 
truder’s instant departure; but Alice threw herself on 


He looked greatly pre-occupied; and after a greet- 
ing had passed between him and Jane, he said to her, 
“T am sorry I induced you to quit the Sanctuary, and 
advise you to returnthither. I may no longer be able 
to protect you. If Gloucester persists in his present 
course, [ shall be compelled to declare against him; 
and Lord Stanley, the Archbishop of York, aud the 
Bishop of Ely have come to a like determination. Not 
only are we denied access to the young King and the 
Duke of York, but we find they are allowed very few 
attendants; while the Lord Protector has an unusual 
number of retainers, not only at the Tower, but at 


her knees, and made so many protestations of regret|Crosby House, where he entertains the Lord Mayor 


for her conduct, that at length Jane forgave her, and 
allowed her to remain. 


“T have behaved infamously to you, Jane,” said the 


treacherous friend; “but I know the goodness of your 


heart, and therefore ventured to present myself to you 
I still hope I may be »ble to serve you.” 

“T never wanted a friend more than now, Alice,” 
said Jane; “and if you are sincere in your professions 
of regard, you can materially assist me.” 

“Thave come with that intent,” said Alice. “I 
hope I shall be able to free you from your worst ene- 
my, the Lord Protector.” 

“You promise too much, Alice,” remarked Jane. 
“ He is beyond your reach.” 

“*Tis possible that a mortal blow can be dealt by 
an unseen hand,” sail Alice. 

“ What mean you?” eried Jane, looking at her in- 
quiringly. 

“You have heard that a waxen figure can be pre- 


pared by certain strong enchantments, in the likeness 


and the citizens. ‘The coronation which ought to take 
lace soon, is again postponed. All this convinces me 
that the Lerd Protector has some ill-design.” 
“ Doubt it not, my lerd,” observed Jane. ‘‘ He means 
to seize his nephew’s crown.” 
* That he shall never do, while I can wield asword,” 
said Hastings. “I will lay down my life in defense of 
King Edward’s sons. If remonstrances fail, I will re- 
sort to sterner means. To-morrow, at the meeting of 
the Council, I shall demand that the two Princes be 
brought before us; andif the Protector refuses com- 
pliance, I will slay him with my ownhand. Bucking- 
ham, also, must die. Thus only can the safety of the 
young Princes be sscured.” 

“Have I permission to impart your design to the 
Queen ?” said Jane. 

“Breathe it not to any one!” replied Hastings. 
“ Absolute secrecy is required. Gloucester is exces- 
sively vigilant, and has a multitune of spies.” 
Just then he fancied he heard a sound, and, sud- 


of an enemy whom we would destroy—so that, as the | denly starting up, he raised a fold of arras. 


image melts, our enemy will perish.” 


“ But, quick as was the action, the listener was gone, 


“T have heard of such a thing,” replied Jane; “ but |if there had been one there. 


I have no faith in it. Nor, if I believed in the sorcery, 


would I empioy it.” 


“Twas a false alarm,” he said, as he returned. 
“Had I been overheard, my plan would have been 


“Here is an image of the Lord Protector,” said| ruined, and I should lose my head. Having explained 
Alice, producing a small waxen figure. “You may|to you the perilous game I am playing, I will now 
know whom it represents by the high shoulders, and| take my departure. Should suecess crown my attempt 
even the features. I bought it from a witch, by whom|we shall soon meet again,if not we part for ever. 
it was made, and who assures me it will prove effectual. | Meanwhile, follow my advice, and return to the Sanc- 


Pins are struck to the heart, as you see. Try it.” 


tuary.” 


Half a dozen halberdiers could be seen standiny in 
the gallery outside. 

“ Madame,” said Catesby, “I have a disagreeable 
duty to perform. I am sent by the lords of the Coun- 
cil to arrest you, and convey you to the Tower.” 

“With what offence am 1 charged, sir?” she de- 
manded. 

“ With conspiring, by certaln magical practices, to 
injure and destroy the Lord Protector,” replied 
Catesby. 

Jane then saw the imprudence she had committed 
in holding any converse with Alice Fordham, but she 
unhesitatingly replied, “The charge is false.” 

“T hope.it may turn out so, madame,” said Catesby. 
“ My injunctions are to make search for everything 
tending to prove your criminalty.” 

He then signed to the oflicer, who proceeded at once 
to the table, and. after a moment’s preteuded search, 
opened the coffer and, discovered the wax figure. 

Taking it forth, he brought it to his leader. 

“ Here is proof against you, madame,” said Catesby. 
“There can be no doubt that this is an image of the 
Lord Protector.” 

“ And equally certain that its object is maleficent,” 
said the officer. 

“Tis a plot against my life, contrived by Alice 
Fordham,” cried Jane. 

“You must convince the Covncil of that,” said 

atesby. 

“TI do not expect to convince them,” returned Jane, 
“because they are prejudiced against me, and ready to 
devide as the Lord Protector may enjoin.” 

“Such language will not serve you, madame,” said 
Catesby. “ You must now go to the Tower with me 
You are at liberty to take a female attendant with yo 
and any apparel you may require.” 

“Tam ready to attend you, sir,” said Jane. “That 
trunk contains all I need. Yon will go with me, 
Miriam,” she added, to her handmaiden, who was 
weeping bitterly. 

_*T will go with you to death, madame,” replied 
Miriam. 

“ Nay, I trust all will go well,” said Jane,. 
canst prove that I practise no magic arts.” 

“JT can, madame,” said the handmaiden, earnestly. 

Jane and her attendant were then conducted by a 
private way to the palace stairs, where a covered boat 
was waiting, in which they were conveyed to the 
Tower. 

Arrived there, Jane was at once taken to the large 
chamber in the White Tower, where the Council was 
sitting at the time. 


“Thou 





CHAPTER III. 
HOW JANE WAS BROUGHT BEFORE THE LORD PROTECTOR 
AND THE COUNCIL. 

In that unrivalled hall, inthe uppermost story at the 
White Tower, where consultations on matters of im- 
port to the State were then held, the chief members of 
the Council were assembled. 

From the massive wooden pillars supporting the 
roof of this vast and lofty apartment, heavy tapestry 
of asombre hue was hung, so as completely to sur- 
round the Council table, and prevent the discussions 
there carried on from being heard by any but privi- 
leged officers. 

At the head of the Council board sat the Lord Pro- 
tector, magnificently robed. 

On his right was the Cardinal Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; on the left the Archbishop of York. The 
Duke of Buckingham, the Bishop of Ely, Lord Stanley 
and several other nobles, were present, but Lord 
Hastings did not occupy his custemary seat at the 
table. 

Before these personages Jane was brought by 
Catesby and the officer, after being led through a long 
gallery filled with armed men; and when she looked 
around, and saw the stern countenances fixed upon her, 
her heart sank, and she felt ready to faint. 

By a great effort, however, she recovered her com- 
posure, and after making a profound reverence to the 
Council, waited to be interrogated. 

“ Bring the woman somewhat nearer to me !” cried 
the Lord Protector, in a stern voice. 

And as the order was obeyed, and Jane came for- 
ward, he said— 

“ Art though not afraid to look me in the face, after 
the grievous bodily harm thou hast done me ?” 

Nothing daunted by his fierce g'ances, Jane replied: 








“T can regard you steadfastly, my lord, and declare 
before heaven that I have never injured you.” 





an 


* No,” wn ary Jane; “I will not resort to witchcraft| For some time after the departure of Lorn Hastings| “Let this sight confound thee, then !” he cried, 
to rid myself of an enemy.” Jane continued occupied in anxious reflection, for she | drawing up the sleeve of his doublet, and displaying 
“You are more scrupulous than the Queen,” said|could not disguise from herself the extreme hazard of | his left arm, the skin of which was shrivelled, and yel- 
Alice. “She and her m ther, the Duchess of Bedford, | the attempt. : low as parchment. “'Lhis mischief has been done me 
notoriously practised enchantments, and it has even| She then summoned a female attendant, and direct- | by thy enchantments, and had I not discovered the 
been said that you yourself brewed philters to enthral|ed her to pack up a few articles of wearing apparel,|cause, my whole body would have been wasted and 
the King. ’ and some other matters that she wished to take with| dried up.” 
“You could contradict that idle talk, Alice,” said| her to the Sanctuary. A slight murmur pervaded the assemblage. 
Jane. These preparations were soon made, and the hand-| “My lord,” said Jane, firmly, “ the King, your bro- 
Yes; I know the sole ,magic you practised pro-| maiden had just brought in a little valise containing|ther, told me that your left arm was thus blighted 
ceeded from your own fascinations; but I have heard|the articles in question, when the door was thrown | from your birth, and several here present must be 


some credulous people affirm that you retained your| open, and, to Jane’s great alarm, Sir William Catesby | aware of the circumstance. His Grace of Buckingham 
power oyer the King by spells, These persons declare entered with an officer, can testify to it, if he will,” 
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“T have heard the Lord Protector say that his arm| ‘My lord,” said Lord Stanley, “ we are all agreed! Finding he could not get rid of his troublescme visi- 
had become ay shrunken of late,” observed|that no credit can be attached to the evidence of Alice tor without causing mistrust, Hastings gave some pri- 
Buckingham; “and I told his Highness that the in-| Fordham, and our sentence upon her is imprisonment vate orders to his men, and set out on horseback with 
jury must be caused by witchcraft.” for the offence she has committed.” his enforced companion. 

“Ay, and thou art the witch who hast wrought the! “ As yet we know not the name of her accuser,” said) Sis Thomas had two grooms with him, and they appear- 
mischief !” cried Gloucester, casting a severe look at|Gloucester. “How art thou called ?” he added to the|ed extremely watchful. As Lord Hastings rode past 
Jane. “I suspected thee, because I know that by phil-| friar. Blackfriars, his horse stumbled and again in Eastcheap, 





ters and love-potions the King, my brother, was held 
in thy power.” 

“Were King Edward living, you had not dared to 
accuse me thus, my lord,” replied Jane, courageously. 
“ He would have defended me from the false charge !” 

“Thy effrontery is matchless, but it will not avail 
thee,” said Gloucester. “Proof can be given of thy 
magic practices.” 

“It can, my lord,” observed Catesby, pressing for 
ward. “This figure of your Highness, evidently pre- 
pared by sorcery, and pierced to the heart by pins, as 
you see, has just been found in a coffer in Mistress 

Shore’s room.” 

All glances were directed towards the figure, which 
was laid on the Council table by Catesby. 

“This figure, you say was found in Mistress Shore’s 
room, Sir William ?” demanded Gloucester. 

“Scarce two hours ago, my lord,” replied Catesby. 

“They who hide can find,” said Jane. “She by 
whom the figure was fabricated placed it where it 
could not fail to be discovered. “Tis a device to 
destroy me.” 

“Contrived by whom ?” said Buckingham. 

“ By Alice Fordham,” replied Jane. . 

“ Alice Fordham is here,” observed the Duke. “Le 
her be brought before us.” 

Alice was introduced; but though she maintained a 
bold deportment, she did not look towards Jane. 

Questioned by the Duke of Buckingham, she denied 
that she had -hidden the magic figure, but asserted 

that Jane had shown itto her, and declared that by 
means of it she could destroy the Lord Protector. 

By this statement, which was very confidently made, 
a certain impression was made on the Council. 

it must be remembered that at this time a belief in 
witchcraft was univarsally entertained, and few were 
free from superstition. 

“ You swear to the truth of what you have stated ” 
said Buckingham. 

“Solemnly,” replied Alice. “IT have long known 
that Mistress Shore is a sorceress. Moreover, a far 
greater lady has been her associate in these dark 
practices.” 

“Dost hint at the Queen, mistress?” demanded 
Gloucester. “ Speak plainly.” 

“Your Highness has said it,” replied Alice. 

“Tis utterly false,” cried Jane. ‘This monstrous 
accusation will obtain credit from no one.” 

“T credit it,” thundered Gloucester. “I believe 
that thou hast conspired with my brother’s wife to 
destroy me by witchoraft, since she ean reach me in 
no other wey. With this wicked intent didst thou 
join her in the Abbey Sanctuary, and there thy malig- 
nant spells were wrought.” 

“T care not to defend myself, my lord !” said Jane. 
“Believe me guilty if you will but I will lift up my 
voice for the ed since none others in this asemblage 
will speak for her. If she could subtly and certainly 
have destroyed your Highness, as you assert, would 
she have delivered up her youngest son to you ? Would 
she not rather have waited the result of the secret 
blow? The Lord Cardinal, and other lords here pre- 
sent, witnessed her anguish, and know that she never 
expected to behold her son again. Would she have 
had this fear if she had felt certain of your destruc. 
tion? I trow not?” 

“T'll hear no more !” cried Gloucester, impatiently. 

“T cannot reach your partner in crime, but I will have 
you burned as a witch.” 
_ “I pray your Highness to suspend your judgment,” 
interposed Lord Stanley. “The witness against this 
unhappy lady is utterly unworthy of credit. She is 
actuated by vindictive feelings, and has herself been 
guilty of criminal practices, as I will show. Brings in 
that monk who waits without,” he added, to the 
officer. 

Immediately afterwards, a Franciscan friar was in- 
troduced. His cowld was trown back, so that his pallid 
features could be seen. 

_ On his appearance a manifest change was produced 
_ Alice’s demeanour, but Jane looked wistfully at 
aim. 

“ What hast thou to state respecting Alice Fordham 
father ?” demanded Lord Stanley. 

“Tcould state much as to her falsehood and trea- 
chery towards her generous friend,” replied the friar. 
“ But it may suffice to say that she stole from Mistress 
Shore a warrant for ten thousand marks, and intended 
to appropriate the amount to herself, but I forced her 
vo give up the money, and took it back to its rightful 
owner.” 

“Tis a large sum !” exclaimed Gloucester “It ean- 
not ail have been spent ?” 

“None of it has been spent by me, my lord,” re- 
plied Jane, to whom the question was addressed. 
“The who.e sum has been handed over to the Queen,” 


“In bygone days I was known as Alban Shore,” re- 
plied the monk. 
The answer caused general astonishment. 
“Then thou art. this woman’s husband !” said Glou- 
cester. “ Dost thou not ask for her punishment ?” 
“ No, my lord !” replied Shore, F 
“ But she shall be punish2d,” cried Gloucester; “ if 
not for sorcery, for incontinency ! Take her hence,” 
he added to the officers. ‘Lodge her in some prison 





within the Tower, till I see fit to deliver her to the 
Bishop of London for punishment.” 

“ What is to be done with Alice Fordham, my lord?” 
inquired Catesby. 
“Let her likewise be imprisoned,” replied the Lord 
Protector. 

Ere she was removed, Jane looked towards Shore, 
and found his gaze fixed compassionately upon her. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PRESAGES OF ILL, 


On that day Lord Hastings did not attend the 
Council at the Tower, but remained in his magnificent 
mansion on the banks of the Thames, and occupied 
himself in preparations for the morrow. 

He did not retire to rest till late, but about an hour 
after midnight he was aroused from his slumbers by an 
attendant, who told him Lord Stanley was w:thout, and 
desired immediate speech with him. 

Surprised and alarmed, Hastings sprang from his 
couch, and, putting on a loose gown, caused his un- 
timely visitor to be introduced. 

The expression of Lord Stanley’s countenance pre* 
pared him for some direful communication. 

“T have had a remarkable dream to-night,” said 
Stanley, “ and it has produced so strong an effect upon 
me that I have come to relate it to your lordship. It 
concerns you as well as myself.” 

“Methought we were hunting the wild boar in a 
forest that was entirely strange tome. The huntsmen 
were gone, and the hounds had fled. Both our horses 
were killed, but we continued the chase on foot. Sud- 
denly the boar turned upon us. We struck him re- 
peatedly wlth our spears, but he appeared invulner- 
able. After a short conflict you were trampled be- 
neath the infuriated animal’s feet, and I saw his tusks 
— your side. You were bathed in blood. In vain 

strove to assist you. I was thrown down likewise, 
and gored, and, with a sharp pang, I awoke.” 

“How do you interpret this dream?” remarked 
Hastings, after a brief pause. 

“Thus, my lord,” replied Stanley. “The wounds 
and blood signify danger of life to both of us. The 
boar is Gloucester’s cognizance, and plainly denotes 
from whom the danger is to be rng I shall 
not remain within his reach. have ordered m 
horses, and shall set out forthwith to join my friends 
in the North, and I counsel your lordship to come 
with me and place yourself in safety.” 

“{ thaak you for the warning,” said Hastings, 
“ and though I own the dream is inost surprising, and 
well calculated to cause alarm, it does not give me 
much uneasiness, nor will it turn me from my purpose. 
Instead of goring us, the boar, I hope, may be slain. 
But if you have any misgiving, I would not have you 
stay. ‘Take horse as you design and depart ferthwith 
You must, however, consider that your sudden fiight 
will rouse suspicion, and unless the boar be struck to 
the heart he may find means of goring you, even ata 
distance.” 

“T cannot shake off my fears,” said Stanley. “Never- 
theless, I agree with you that flight may not ensure 
safety, but perhaps endanger it, and I will, therefure 
tarry for the Council to-morrow.” 

“Tis the best and boldest course,” said Hastings. 
“You may be of infinite service to the young King. 
Let all your retainers wait for you on the Tower Hill; 
they may be needed.” 

Stanley then departed, and Hastings returned to his 
couch; but not to sleep, for he had been made restless 
by this nocturnal visit. 

Next morning, after he had breakfasted, he was 
preparing to set out for the Tower, and intended to 
take with him a large party of armed men, and leave 
them outside the fortress, when Sir Thomas Howard, 
sor of Lord Howard, and a member of Gloucester’s 
rn made his appearance, and interfered with the 
plan. z 
On inquiring why Sir Thomas had come at such an_ 
early hour, Hastings was told that he had been sent by 
the Lord Protector. | 





“His Highness feared that your lordship might not 
attend the Council to-day, and having important business 
to despatch, he ordered me to fetch you.” 
“I will follow shortly,” said Hastings. 

my lord; I will wait,” rejomed Sir Thomas.| 








“ ie 
“His Highness bade me bring you,” 


and on the second occasion the rider was nearly thrown. 

“Were not your lordship the most fortunate of men, 
I should say these mischances are unlucky,” observed 
Sir Thomas. 

Hastings made no reply; but continued thoughtful 
till they approached the Towez. 

On looking towards the spot where he had enjoined 
Stanley to station his men, he could not perceive them, 
nor did he see any concourse of citizens as he had ex- 
pected. Ifa crowd had been collected on Tower Hill, 
it must have been dispersed. 

Bu the was still farther discouraged when, on reaching 
the barbican, he found the guard doubled, while the 
outer walls were thronged with armed men. 

Not without misgiving did he eross the drawbridge, 
and pass through the gate. 

On inquiry, he learned that Lord Stanley had already 
arrived, and that the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of Ely had just landed at Tower-stairs, and pro- 
ceeded to the Council chamber. 

Every precaution to repress a tumult seemed to have 
been taken. A company of archers was drawn up in the 
lower ward, and a large party of arquebusiers was col- 
lected in the inner court. 

Had any discovery been made? This Hastings 
wished to know, yet he feared toask. The preparations 
he beheld convinced him that his project must be aban- 
doned. 

Having dismounted near the Garden Tower, Hastings 
was marching with his companions towards the palace 

te, when he was stopped by a Franciscan friar, who 

esought a word with him in private. 

“ What would you, holy father ?” inqnired Hastings. 

“Turn back, if it be possible, my son,” replied the 
monk, in a low voice, calculated not to reach the ear of 
Sir Thomas Howard, who was standing at a little dis- 
tance “I would have warned you, but I have not 
been able to quit the tower.” 

“Tis too late now to turn back now, good father, even 
if there be danger,” rejoined Hastings. ‘ But why are 
these preparations made?” 

“The Lord Protector suspects some plot against him- 
self, my lord,” replied the monk. 

« Ha! Is it so?” cried Hastings. 

“ Know you what happened yesterday ?” inquired the 
monk, 

“Speak! Keep me not in suspense !” said Hastings. 

“‘ Mistress Shore was arrested and imprisoned! in the 
Be iuchamp Tower,” replied the friar. 

“Mistress Shore imprisoned!” exclaimed Hastings. 
“] thought she had returned to the sanctuary. With 
wnat crime is she charged.” 

Before the monk could make reply, Sir Thomas How- 
ard inerposed and said,— 

“ My lord, I doubt not the Lord Protector is impa- 
tiently expecting you. You cannot have much to say to 
this holy man. You have no occasion for a priest as 
yet /” he added, significantly-” 

“ Then you think I may need one presently ?” observ- 
ed Hastings. 

‘“‘ Nay, my lord; I said not so,” rejoined Sir Thomas. 

“ Act on the hint, good father, and wait,” said Hast- 


ings. 
CHAPTER V. 
HOW LORD HASTINGS WAS BEHEADED ON TOWER GREEN. 


On entering the Council chamber, Hastings found alt 
the members assembled—the only seat vacant being his 
own, which was situated at the upper end of the table, 
on the left of the Lord Protector. 

“So! you are come at length, my lord?” eried 
Gloncester, in a fierce tone. “You have kept us 
waiting!” 

“T irust I have caused no needless delay, my lord,” 
replied Hastings. “I learn that the Council has not 
yet been called upon to deliberate on any matter of 
import. Before we proceed further, I have a proposi- 
tion to make, to which, I pursuade myself, your High- 
ness will incline a favorable ear. Of late, there have 
been mary disquieting rumors within the City of Lon- 
don, which have produced great agitation among the 
populace, as your Highness must be aware; but these 
murmurs can be speedily quelled, if the young King 
be taken from the Tower, where, me thinks, he has 
been too long shut up, and shown to his loving sub- 
jects. I, therefore, propose that such a course, which, 
for the reasons I have given, I deem highly judicious, 
be adopted and that the young King and his brother, 








the Duke of York, be forthwith exhibited to the 
citizens.” 

“We do not deem it expedient to carry out your 
suggestion, my lord,” said Gloucester. “Our royal 
nephews are safest within the Tower, and we shall not 
suffer them to go forth, even at your earnest solicita- 
tion. 

“But will not your Highness listen to the recom- 


|mendation of the Council?” said Hastings, 
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“The vote of the Council has not yet been taken; ' roysterers and the discussion ended in their pushing on.! the bravest. Blinded by the fog, without the least idea 
my lord, and would be against you, I am persuaded,’ |To a couple of athletic young fellows, a tramp of six or/of the depth of the water, or where to seck for the 
rejoined Gloucester. “ But why this sudden change seven miles does not sound very formidable; and hay-| drowning wan, Sydney groped forward, frantically call- 


of opinion? Till now you have judged it best that) 
the young King should remain secluded, with his! 
brother, till the Coronation. Have you been insti-| 
gated to make this request by the Queen? If so, I) 
can understand the motive.” | 

“T have held no communication with the Queen, 
my lord,” replied Hastings. ‘“ Her Majesty has no 
liking for me, neither have I any affection for her.” 

“But you have conspired with Mistress Shore, who 
is in the Queen’s confidence.” 

“ Your Highness wrongs me!” cried Hastings. 

“You have conspired, I say, with that sorceress 
against my life!” roared Gloucester. “ Had not your 
treasonable design been revealed to me, I should in- 
fallibly have been your victim. Your purpose was to 
stab me where I sit, and next bathing your steel in 
Buckingham’s life-blood, to seize upon the two young 
Princes. ‘Tis useless to deny it, for there is one here 
who overheard you.” 

“ Who is my accuser ?” demanded Hastings. 

“T am, my lord,” replied Catesby, stepping forward, 
* Learn, to your confusion, that I was behind the arras 
when you disclosed your design to Mistress Shore!” - 

“Now thou seest how I became acquainted with 
thy villany!” cried Gloucester. 

* Your pu was to slay the Lord Protector and 
the Duke of Buckingham at the Council table, and 
then take upon you the government of the young 
King and the kingdom,” pursued Catesby. “ But 
Heaven would not suffer such an evil scheme to pros- 

o 
* Dost thou hear, traitor ?—dost thou hear ?” cried 
Gloucester. 

At this juncture, several members of the Council 
who had hitherto been kept silent by astonishmen, 
and alarm, rose to their feet. 

(To be continued in our next.) 





(From Bow Bells Annual for 1875.) 


DEAD OR ALIVE. 
TOLD IN THE SPIRIT CIRCLE, BY MRS. RADCLIFFE. 
CHAPTER I. 
WHO IS SHE? 

The lone house. Could it have a more appro- 
priate name? Stand on its threshold, and look around. 
What see you? The flat country of the fens, cold, 
cheerless, and gloomy; where vot a tree breaks the 
monotony, but the stunted willows that mark the deep 
watercourses. To the left lies one of the broad sluggish 
pools, o’er which the mists gather most thickly at even, 
where the wild fowl congregate, and break the silence 
with their discordant cries; but where nothing else ever 
comes, for it lies too far out of the way for the sports- 
man, and is not deep enough to afford good fishing. 
There is no garden around the house. If ever attempts 
were made to cover its mould-bestained walls with 
climbing plants, or to make the rose and the lily grow 
around it, they were frustrated by the cold breezes, 
charged with salt and moisture, that blew up from the 
bleak eastern coast, and their place was usurped by the 
grass that comes creeping, creeping everywhere. Not, 
however, the soft, velvety sward of our lawns, starred 
with daisies and the little golden blooms of the lady’s 
slipper, but rank, luxuriant grass, so coarse-bladed and 
harsh that it cut the hand that plucked it, and waved to 
and fro with a melancholy hissing sound, and clung about 
the feet with its cold, clammy touch, even as it does in 
some neglected churchyard. 
Stand on the threshold of the lone house, and all that 
meets the eye will be the sluggish pool, and the tall, 
rank grass, expanding into marshes as it nears the cold, 
gray horizon. Look within the house, and all is damp 
and decay. The paper is dropping from the walls, the 
locks are rusty with disuse, the wind plays its vagaries 





through cracks and crannies unchecked, and sighs and 


moans through the broken windows, as if lamenting the 
desolation that reigns around. 


ing been told that an old woman resided in the house, | 
they never doubted being able to obtain fire, food, and 
shelter, especially as ing Grange, the tallest, dark-| 
est, and decidedly the best looking, had just become the 
owner of the property; the long-pending lawsuit having 
been decided in his favor. 

The landlady of the tavern, where, with some difficul- 


have warned them that the night threatened to be in- 


wets a man to the skin, but render pedestrianism, in a 
country where deep drains are found and landmarks are 
few, as difficult as dangerous. 
busy to do more than mix the steaming glasses of brandy- 


er in attending to other customers. 


they were following the directions given them by a half 


warning that the “mash” was haunted after sundown. 
Mr. Vellum, the lawyer, had advised Sydney to visit the 
property, and satisfy himself whether the house was 
worth putting into repair, or whether he would close 
with an offer made by some large grazier in the vicinity. 
to purchase and enclose it with his own wide-spreading 
territory. 

“Tan hardly realize,” said Will, stepping out, and 
accommodating his pace to the longer, easier stride of 
his friend—“ hardly realize, I say, that a week since 
you and I were clerks in a government office, with our 
highest hopes never aspiring beyond a rise in our sala- 
ries.” 

Sydney put his hand on the speaker’s shoulder. 

“If it seems strange to you, it has been actually op- 
pressive tome. As yet, Will, [ have not been able to 
rejoice at my good fortune.” 

“Don’t say that. You that have been so cheerful 
and patient under adverse circumstances, have a right to 
be glad now the wheel has turned.” 

“ Ay, Will; but it has come too late, lad—too late.” 
Will Carey took his cigar out of his mouth to stare at 
his friend. 

“To late, when you are still young, and healthy, and 
energetic ¥ 

“ And alone in the world,” Sydney added sorrowfully. 
‘“‘ A few years ago this money would have saved the lite 
of a dear sister, and soothed the last hours of my father. 





ty, Sydney and his friend procured a slice or two from|God! he can swim, though poorly; and now he raises 
one of the cold joints cooked for the revellers, might/his voice, and replied to Sydney’s shouts. 


tensely dark. She might, also, have told the strangers| think I must have twisted my arm in trying to save 
that one of those sea fogs was creeping up, that not only| myself, for I caunot use it. 


dently faint with pain; and though compelled to move 
But mine hostess was too| with caution, Sydney lost no time in going to his aid. 


and-water with which they fortified themselves, to laugh |to mother earth, where he stood leaning on his friend, 
and toss her head when merry Will Carey jeated her on|his teeth chattering with the chill he had received, 
her attractions, and then forgot the young men altogeth-| and scarcely able to move from the weight of his drip- 
ping garments. 
Away, then, they went, undeterred by the rapid ap-|proceed was to risk becomin 
proach of night, and too deep in conversation to pay|this labyrinth of marshes an 
more heed to the route than sufficed to assure them that| back was equally difficult. 


tipsy fellow, who, by the way, had supplemented aj tered a thankful exclamation. 






































ing upon his friend to speak—to tell him where he was 
to be found, and how he should save him. At first he ob- 
tained no reply. Had the unfortunate man struck his haed 
against something in talling, and lost his senses? Must 
he perish because he could not make an effort to direct 
his agonized companion where to find him? 
But no! there is a splashing in the water! Thank 


“T am here, old fellow, close under the bank; but I 


Come quickly, cr-—~” 
His words were dying into a whisper—he was evi- 


With some trouble, he was assisted to climb back 


What to do they scarcely knew; to 
utterly bewildered in 
water courses; to go 


Suddenly, Sydney, who had put out his hand, ut- 


“The gate! the gate is here, and we shall surely 
have no further trouble in finding the house! Lean 
on me, Will, and take heart, old fellow. A cheery 
fire, a warm bed, and a good supper, will carry off all 
the bad effects of your drenching. I see a light !” he 
cried out, still more cheerfully, after they had opened 
the gate and entered the meadows—path there was 
none, and they were still proceeding at random—* it 
must be in one of the windows; let us hurry towards 
it!” 
But Will checked him. 
“It moves, Sydney—it moves! That is no station- 
ary lamp, but an ignis fatuus, that will lead us into 
fresh dangers. Look, look! it comes towards us!” 
“So mnch the better. It is some one carrying a . 
lantern, and we shall be safely guided to our destina- 
tion Shall I hail him ?” 
But ere he could do so, a figure emerged from the 
mist, and glided swiftly past them. It was the figure 
of a woman, carrying a long wax taper, such as are 
used in the churches abroad. She was clad in dark 
drapery, that fell from her head to her feet, leaving 
only her face visible, and that was white as the face 
of acorpse. Her glittering eyes looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, and she passed the astonished 
young men, without appearing to behold them. The 
rass gave back no sound of her footsteps; out of the 
, aaa she suddenly appeared, and into it she van- 





Now, the only uses I can put it to are selfish ones. If I 
spend, it is for my own pleasure; if I give, it 1s to 
gratify myself, and no one shares in my gratification.” 
“Upon my word, you are taktng a most melancholy 
view of your position,” cried Will, giving himself a lit- 
tle shake; “and just at a time, too, that [ should prefer 
more cheerful conversation. What a desolate region 
this is! Are there any inhabitants, or have we left 
them all in the town yonder? By George! I should be 
sorry to be benighted bere. Let us walk a little faster, 
for it is growing cold as well as dark. How much fur- 
ther have we io go?” 
‘“‘ Not above a mile or so; at least, I should fancy not,” 
answered Sydney, quickenieg his steps, ‘‘It is some- 
where here that we are to find a finger-post, and make a 
sharp turn to the right beside it.” 
The post was soon discovered, looming out of the mist 
that was gathering as rapidly as the darkness. Nay, so 


ers, that within a minute or two after passing their 
wooden guide, they could not, on looking ba k, perceive 
where it had been. 


densely did the obscurity lower down upon the travel-|jng, nothing can be worse than our present plight; 
















ished, before either Sydney or his friend couid decide 
whether she was really a creature of this lower earth, 
or resolve to address her. 

“How strange—how very strange!” the former 
could not help murmuring. 

“It’s something more than strange!” answered the 
shivering Will. “If there are such things as ghosts, 
why, that was one! Let’s try and get back to the 
town, before what little life and strength I have fails 
me altogether.” 

“Nonsense, man!” exclaimed Sydney, making an 
effort to shake off the creeping sensation left by the 
apparition. “It was a woman, of course, ana we were 
idiots not to speak to her. I can still perceive the 
light she carries. Let us follow where it leads; any- 
thing will be better than loitering here.” 

“Onward, then; the end of it will be that we shall 
find ourselves in a churchyard; but, as vou were say- 


I’m gradually becoming numbed; toes, fingers, senses, 
and so you must do as you like with me.” 
Yet, with all his willingness to yield himself to the 





we remembered the di-ections given to us,” Sydney 


There is a village some two miles away, but it is on| mistake in a place, where we should not be very well 
the coast, and hidden by a long, low range of sand hills, | able to retrieve it.” 


that bar all view of the wide ocean. 


The lone house, 
and the neglected acres around it, have been in Chan- 





cery for years, along with some fertile land in the ad- 


joining county. 


for a month or two in the year, he might fish and shoot | house.” 


on his own domain. 


T But half a century has elapsed 
since he was gathered to his fathers, and during all those 
years the lone house had been growing more dilapidated | neither do I see any traces of human habitation. A you are too late—too late !” 
and ruinous, more dreary in its isolation, more like the| light in a window, or the baying of a dog, would be very 


Sydney stood still, and tried to look around. 


death in life, of which such mournful and neglected) acceptable just now.” 


dwellings remind us. 


Yet towards this dreary place two young men wero 
hastening, at the close of a gloomy day, towards the end 
of December. It was a strange season of the year at 


and the night was drawing in so rapidly, that at th 


market town, where they left the train from London, 


and reeonnoitre,” cried Will. 





they had seriously debated whether to proceed till the| that drain the fens. 


morning, But a fair or wake had filled eyery inn with 


“ It is fortunate that we have* not far to go, and that! guidance of his friend, Will Carey could scarcely drag 


presently observed, “for it would be awkward to makea/the gleaming taper. But the mist now lifted a little, 


“ But are you sure that we have remembered our way| way towards it, they contrived to find the porch, and. 
eorrectly ?” asked Will, ruefully. “It seems to me/raised the rusty knocker. 
that we keep walking on and on without finding any-| 
No one has dwelt in it but a caretaker |thing but the cold, raw fog, instead of the white gate|house, and died away in mournful echoes, when 4 
ince the death of the wealthy man who built it, that,|that is to admit us into the meadows surrounding the phantom voice, that seemed as if it were outside the 


“I do not think we have gone beyond our mark; yet) 


“ My eyes are keener than yours. Let me go forward| Grange, and my friend has had an accident on the 


Without waiting for a reply, he plunged boldly into 4. 
J | the darknesss. The next minute there was a sharp cry, | sued, that, growing desperate, both at Will’s condition 
which to find themselves so far from all civilized abodes, \a fall, and Sydney guessed what had happened. His/ and the strangeness of the circumstance, Sydney seized 
e poe had no sooner quitted the path, than he had fall-!the knocker again, and plied it vigorously. 
en over the bank of one of the deep dykes, or cuttings, | 


It was a position that would haye chilled the heart of|hall,a bar and ehaip were removed, and the young 




















|himself along, and, worse, still, they soon lost sight of 


and the caught a glimpse of a tall building at no great 
distance. It was the lone house, and groping their 


Scarcely had the hollow sound echoed through the 


dwelling, and immediately in their cara, although they 
\could sgv no one, addressed them. 
“Have you come, then, at last ?—at last? Alas! 


“ Who speaks?” demanded Sydney. 
you are, come and admit us quickly. 


*«¢ Whoever 
My name is 


way, and is ill with cold and fatigue.” 
But no one answered, and such a deep silence en- 


This time the sound was followed by the opening 
and shutting of doors; steps were heard crossing the 


























men were admitted by a very old woman, bent nea:ly | 


double with rheumatism, who curtsied silently, andjastonished at the question. : I 
ushered them into a sitting-room, where she set about) brought much into contact with the sick or dying, and 
renewing the peat fire that was smouldering on the| yet 


hearth. 

When Will’s dripping clothes were pointed out to 
her, she lighted a lamp and led the way to a chamber 
above—her own—which she offered to vacate for his 
use, as there was none other ready; and, too wet and 
miserable to be very particular, he was soon lying be- 
tween the blankets Sydney piled upon him, and thank- 
fully swallowing the hot tea, which was all she had to 
give. 

She expressed no surprise at this visit, anc: made no 
apologies for the poorness of the accommodation; but 
did what she was asked in a mute, stolid manner, 
which, added to the groans her rheumatic pangs ex- 
torted from her, was decidedly depressing. Sydney 
looked around for the dark-eyed female whom he had 


{death which we all share, more or less ” 


“I scarcely know how to answer you,” said Sydney, 
“I have never been 


believe I must confess, to that shrinking from 


“Then you should not have come here,” she said, 
fixing her eyes upon him. 


still, solemn face that he gazed upon was the face of 
the girl who had stood beside the hearth, and talked to 
him only a tew hours earlier. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHO WAS SHE? 
How Sydney Grange regained the chamber of his 





“It is a melancholy place,” he answered, trying to 
speak cheerfully, but failing in the attempt. “And 
yet I was very glad to reach it to-night. The good wo- 
man in charge tells me that there are no dwellings with- 
in two miles of this lonely house.” 

“No dwellings,” she repeated ; no refuge for the sor- 
rowful or the dying, no place where the weary frame 
could peacefully breathe its last sigh, but here—here in 
this lone, deserted house.” 

“Two miles hence—and the weather of the worst,” 
said Sydney, growing more and more perplexed. “And 
yet I think I saw you some little time before we reach- 


seen in the mist, and inquired of the old housekeeper|ed the house.” 


who resided with her. 

“No one,” was the answer. 

“ But you have neighbors at no great distance, have 
not you?” 

She nodded assent, and jerked her head in the direc- 
tian of the coast. 

“ Ay, there’s people enough at Sandsthorpe, two 
mile away, Will you want any supper?” 

Yes, now that his friend had ceased to shake the 
bed with his auguish shivers, and was dropping into a 
comfortable sleep, Sydney had time to think of him- 
self, and to feel both hungry and thirsty. So he de- 
scended with the old woman, and seatel himself be- 
fore the fire in the sitting-room, while, in some un- 
known region, she cooked for him the rasher of bacon 
and eggs, which were all her larder contained. 

A movement—a shadow cast on the wall-—and he 
turned sharply to see the pale girl, whose image was 
haunting him, standing in the doorway. The old 
woman had carried away the lamp with her; the 
room, therefore, was lighted solely by the red glow 
on the hearth; but it enabled him to see distinctly the 
flowing black garments that covered her from her 
white throat to her feet, and the pure, colorless feat- 
ures, that reminded him, in their classic beauty and 
sorrowful expression, of a statue of Niobe that he had 
seen not long since. 

Would she vanish if he accosted her? No; as soon 
as she saw that she was observed, she came slowly to- 
wards him, and stood by the hearth. 
his chair that he could have leaned forward and 
touched the foreign-looking robe she wore, yet he 
could see but little of her, for the high projecting 
mantel-shelf, with its supports, jutted out so much 
that she was hidden in its shadow. All that he be- 
held was the merest outline of a tall, graceful figure, 
and two small white hands, which, with a peculiarly 
shaped ring, encrusted with rubies, sparkling on one 
of them, were folded on ter bosom. 

“Forgive me for intruding upon you,” she said, in 
such, soft, sighing tones, that he was reminded of an 
olian harp; “but I was so lonely that I could not 
resist the longing to see a living creature here once 
more.” 

“Pray do not speak as if any excuse were necessary; 
I am only too glad to find that the house contains so 
fair an occupant!” exclaimed Sydney. 

He had risen, and was offering her his seat; but, 
with an insperious wave of the hand that was adorned 
with the ring, 1t was refused, and he was signed to 
resume it himself. 

“1 am sorry you came just now!” she said, ignor- 
ing his compliment. “It was incautious of you to 
come to such a place, without knowing who or what 
might be before you.” Seeing that he looked dubi- 
ous, she added, “Still, you need not fear anything; 
there is no danger. J tell you so—J, who ought to 
know.” 

“ Danger of what, or whom?” Ere he could ask 
this, she was inquiring, ‘Shall you stay long ?” 

He glanced around the dull room, with its faded 
curtains and worm-eaten furniture. Certainly there 
was nothing inviting in the coup Mil. 

“T do not think I shall!” he made answer. “Ifthe 
house and the scenery around it, are as uninviting by 
day as they are by night, I shall not care to stay long.” 

“ By day it is endurable,” she told him. “Butat night 
you can hear the sea wash up against the shore, and the 
winds moan across the pool, or shriek by the house, as 
though there were human voices borne upon it—the 
voices of those in deadly peril, or anguish too great to 
bear.” 

“Your description is not a very attractive one,” said 
Sydney, forcing a smile. “After one or two such vigils 
as you describe, I should be eager to get away. If my 
friend is well enough, I think I shall go back to London 
to-morrow.” 

“Is he ill?” she queried; and Will described the 
accident. 

“If he had been alone he must have been lost,” she 
observed, in a solemn whisper. “Ah, me! and death is 
so awful—so very awful! Do you not fear it? 
me, are you not afraid of the dead?” 


She was so near|his vision in the meadow ? 


“It is possible,” she answered. 


ness ?” 

“No, I am growing accustomed to them now ; they 
will not hurt me.” 

What did she mean? Even while Sydney asked 
himself this, the old woman was heard coming towards 
the room, and his strange companion started. 

“T must go; she will not like to find me here ; but 
you—you will not mind knowing that I am in the house ? 
They will come and take me away to-morrow.” 

Before he could answer she was gone, but a fancy 
that he could still see her hovering near the door, kept 


frugal supper before him; and she effectually prevent- 


she could not go to bed. 

“‘] ha’ put more firing in the fender. I ba’ nothing 
else to gi’ you, and I'm fairly worn out with want 0’ 
rest; so good night to you, sir.” 

She hobbled away, and Sydney, whose appetite had 
suddenly deserted him, swallowed a few mouthsful, and 
returning to the chamber of his friend, undressed, and 
lay down beside him. 


the young girl was ever before his eyes, and he kept re- 
peating to himself the enigmatical speeches she had 
uttered, and endeavoring to comprehend their meaning. 
From whence had she been coming when she crossed 
She had spoken as if she 


have come to the conclusion thst she came from her 
home in the village to cheer the solitude of the old wo- 
man, if she had not contrived to give him a contrary 
impression. : 

“They will fetch me away to-morrow,” she had said. 
Yet, perhaps, she might be a connection of the house- 
keeper, though there was no point of resemblance be- 
tween the graceful lady, in her long, black robes, and 
that aged rustic. 

Then Sydney smiled at himself for being so inquisi- 
tive. Doubtless the old woman would explain all that 
now seemed odd, and he turned on his pillow and tried 
to forget himself ; but poor Will, in his dreams, was re- 
echoing the events of the evening—struggling in the 
dyke, and growing so feverish, that at last he awoke, 
half delirious, and parched with thirst. 

There was no water in the room, but his friend vol- 
unteered to go down stairs and procure him some, an 
offer that was gratefully accepted. The lamp was get- 
ting very low, but by carrying it cautiously, Sydney 
hoped to be able to find his way to the kitchen without 
arousing the weary old woman or the young lady, and 
hastily donning some of his clothes, he proceeded on his 
quest. 

Roaming about a strange house in the dead of the 
night,is always an eerie proceeding; and lightly 
though he trod, the echo of bis own footsteps had an un- 
pleasant sound in Sydn@y’s ears. But he contrived to 
find what he sought, and, lamp in one hand, pitcher in 
the other, safely returned to the staircase. 

But here the last feeble glimmer of light expired, 
and he knew that hc must make the rest of his journey 
in the dark. This, however, did not threaten to be 
much trouble. He recollected very well that the door 
of the room in which he had left Will, was the second 
on the right, and that by feeling his way along the 
wainscot, he should soon arrive at it. 

Half a dozen paces, and he touches a door frame 
This marks the position of Lumber one, and so he is 
nearing his goal. Another paeo, and his outstretched 
hand has fallen on the lock of this door. Before he 
can remove it the handle turns, the door swings open, 
and for one instant of time his eyes are dazzled by 
the light within ; the next minute he is recoiling, star- 
jtled—nay, horror-stricken ; for those tapers, burning £0 
‘steadily, atand on either side of a bier, on which lies 
the shrouded form of a woman. 

But it was not this sight alone that made Sydney 
Grange’s cheek grow white, or his pulses stand still. 
It was because there was a curiously twisted ring, 





Tell — crusted with rubies, sparkling on one «f the white 


“Were you not afraid to brave the cold and the dark-|was free to think of his own perplexities. 


him from questioning the old woman when she set bisjaway ! 


ed him from finding another opportunity, by asking if 


friend, he scarcely knew, but he found Will Carey so 
much worse, that for some time he was fully occupied 
in soothing him, and bathing the hot head that was 
filled with delirious fancies. These, too, were all of 
death--of being dragged down into those cold waters 
by strong monsters, from whose tenacious hold he was 
vainly endeavoring to extricate himself; and even 
when he was partially pacified by Sydney’s assurances, 
he still harped upon the same string, hoarsely crying, 
“There is death in the air, Syd ; and strange figures 
moving about my bed. Don’t let me die here! Why, 
oh, why did we come to such a ghostly place ?” 

It was not until the day dawned that he once 
more subsided into quiet slumber, and Sydney Grange 
Had his eyes 
deceived him? No; the facé, the ring were the same. 
When, then, had this young creature expired? Imme- 
diately after leaving him? And had the old woman 
composed her limbs, and laid her on the bier unaided ? 
It was scarcely possible ; and yet what else was he to 
think? How else account for what he had beheld? 

Then he began to ask himself if the beautiful un- 
known could have foreboded her approaching decease ; 
and if this was why she had spoken of her longing to 
see a living creature once more, and asked him if he 
feared the dead. So young, so fair, so early snatched 
Who was she, and what had brought her here 
to die ? 

He began to feel impatient to see the old woman, and 
question her, but somo time elapsed befoie he heard 
her stirring, and then Will hud awakened, and must be 
attended to. 

He was still suffering from the effects of his cold 
bath, and was too hoarse an pearly to rise, though not 
ill enough to require medical aid. 

“T shall be all right to-morrrw,” he declared ; “so 
don’t look so lugubrious, Syd. Did I disturb you very 


But he could not sleep. The pale yet lovely face of|much, that you wear such a rueful countenance this 


morning ?’” 

His questions were easily evaded, and the curtains 
drawn aside to examine the state of the weather. Snow 
was falling, and falling so steadily, that even if Will 
had felt equal to the effort, quitting the lone house 


took these nocturnal journeys frequently, and he might| would have been difficult, if not impossible. 


Already the snow had clogged the window panes; 
and on proceeding down staire, Sydney found the lower 
easements half buried in the fleecy masses that had 
drifted up against them. 

The yellow glare thus cast upon the room was any- 
thitg"but agreeable; and seen beneath its unearthly 
tint, the old woman looked uglier and more repelling 
than on the previous night. ‘She shrank, too, from 
Sydney, as if afraid of “himy and visibly trembled 
when a called her back as she was leaving the room. 

“T want to speak to you about the young lady I 
saw here yesterday evening.” 

She begau to wring her hands, and deprecate his 
anger. 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 wasn’t so much to blame for having 
her here as may be you think I was. What do I 
mean? Oh, she was ill when she reached Sands- 
thorpe, and the people at the inn there thought as 
how it was fever, and wouldn’t take her in; and l’'d 
known her when she was a child; and how could I re- 
fuse to shelter her, not knowing as you was expected ?” 

“I do not blame you. Compose yourself. When 
did she die ?” 

The old woman put her apron to her eyes. 

“She went off, sir, just as the tide turned—went 
off like a lamb, poor, pretty creature !” 

“So suddenly! It was in the night, then, just 
after you left me?” 

The woman stared at him. 

“Nay, sir; it was the night before you came; and, 
if the weather will let ’em, Planely’s people will be 
over here presently with the coffin.” 

Sydney dropped into his chair, and asked no more. 
She had died before he arrived, and yet he had seen 
her; spoken to her; she had besought him not to fear 
her; and told him that they would come and take her 
away on the morrow! 

When the old woman had gone back to her kitchen, 
he jumped up, and began to pace the room in the 

atest perturbation. Was this all a hideous fantasy, 
like the visions that had been haunting Will Carey, 
or had he suddenly lost his senses? Yesterday morn- 
ing he was in London, walking, talking, and thinking 
as rationally as other people; now he was in Lincoln- 
shire, immured in a secluded dwelling, with a sick 
friend, and—ay, and with whom else?—the dead or 
the living ? if some people were to be believed, 
those who have left this world are able at will to 
materialize themselves—that is, to assume again a hu- 
|man shape, and for a few hours act the part of living, 


‘sentient creatures again. Hitherto he had ridiculed 





hands meekly folded on her breust; it was because the these tales as monstrous absurdities, and marvelled 
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that any person of average inteilect could be found to 
credit them. But what was he to think now? It 
could not be mere fancy that this young girl came 
and stood beside him, for, in the meadows, Will Carey 
had seen her as distinctly as he did. Or, say that 
these were mere illusions of the eye, the fact still re- 
mained that she had spoken to him, rot once, but 
again and again. 

Too much excited to stay long in one place, he 
went up-stairs, and involuntarily paused beside the 
door he had opened on the previous evening. Should 
he go in, and gaze upon the corpse more carefully ! 
but the key had been turned and removed, so he 
passed on. 

Still, that overpowering perplexity-—that inability 
to reconcile the probable with the improbable—led 
him to go back, and, kneeling down, put his eye to 
the keyhole. The form was there. He could see the 
folded hands; the ring sparkling upon them; and 
more confused than ever, he went to Will, who was 
growing impatient at his lengthened absence. 

Should he tell his friend all that had occurred, and 
ask him to bring his common sense to bear on the 
enigma? But no; though practical enough in all 
every-day matters, Will as had strange ideas on 
ghostly matiers. To pour such a marvellous stery in- 
to his ears, just as he was feverish and unfit to cope 
with any further excitement, would be cruel, and Syd- 
ney guarded his secret carefully, although it con- 
tinued to perplex and torment him. 


It would have been a most irksome day, for the 
snow continued to fall without intermission, if the old 
woman had not routed out of her stores a decaying 
chess board. As both of the young men were excel- 
lent players, this proved quite an acquisition, and be- 
tween conversing a little, and playing a great deal, 
they contrived to wile away the hours till, as twilight 
fell, Will dropped into a doze, and his friend went 
down stairs to his dinner. 

He drew his chair in front of the fire, as he had 
done before, and shaded his eyes with his hand from 
the red glow of the peat, but had not sat there five 
minutes when a thrill ran through every vein, and he 
knew, without looking up, that he was no longer 
alone. 

He could feel the blood recede from his face as he 
raised his head. Yes, she was there, coming towards 
him with that gliding, noiseless movement; the soft, 
dark hair pushed carelessly behind her shell-like ears, 
and then rippling to her waist unrestrained by comb 
or tie. 

“She died the night before last,” Sydney repeated 
to himself. ‘ Died before I came here,” and involun- 
tarily drew his chair further away. 

She did not appear t» see the movement, nor the 
shudder that accompanied it; but kneeling down on 
the hearth, held out her hands to warm them. 

“It is so cold up-stairs,” she said, in the plaintive 
accents that he was beginning to know and tremble 
at. “And I was so very lonely. But you do not 
mind my coming here, do you? You do not feur 
me ?” 

“Why should I?” was all that Sydney Grange’s 
stammering tongue could utter. 

“ Why, indeed. Ii my presence would harm you, 
I would not stay. Death has gripped one victim in 
this house; he shall have no more—no more! 

The young man, his hands firmly clenching the 
arms of the chair, sat silent. He longed to question 
her, but he lacked the courage to do so. He would 
fain have known by what mysterious power the crea 
ture before him awoke from the sleep of eternity, and 
came back, to all appearance, just what she was, ere 
death claimed her. ine beautiful she was, with the 
firelight flickering on her cheek, and casting upon it 
the rosy hue that was all it needed to make her look 
life-like. He gazed at her, entranced, till the long 
lashes that veiled those dark orbs slowly lifted, and 
the wondrous eyes looked into his. 

But they drooped again directly, and she rose, say- 
ing with a sigh, “I must go, for she is coming, and 
she would be more frightened than ever, if she found 
me here. Farewell !” 

Oddly enough, when he saw her absolutely depart- 
ing, Sydney longed to detain her. 

“But I shall see you again!” he exclaimed. 

She shook her head. 

“Do you forget that before midnight they will be 
here to rid the Tons house of its sad tenants!” Once 
more, farewell !” 

Im elled by a feeling that was stronger than the 
shrinking dread that had hitherto oppressed him, Syd- 
ney Grange held out his hand. 

But folding her own, in the meek pose he began to 
know so well, she gave him one sorrowful look, and 


saying, “ No, no, you must not touch me !” slowly re- 


treated before him. 
“But do not leave me thus!” he exclaimed. 
must see you again ! 


night; but where ?—to the grave?” 


_ “Yes,” was the scarcely audible reply; and, quiver- 


“y 
u I must know who and what 
you are! You say that you go from here at mid- 


ing with horror, he recoiled and averted his face. 
When he looked around again, she was gone. 

The old woman came with food, but he loathed the 
very sight of it, bidding her take it away so sharply, 
that she stared as she obeyed. But as she quitted the 
room with the tray, he called her back; and, grumb 
ling under her breath at his whimsical temper, she 
stopped to know what he wanted. 

“Her name. What was the name of the young 
lady up-stairs ?” 

“Ada Reyloff. Her father was a German; her 
mother was one of the nieces of a clergyman that 
was at Sardsthorpe, years agone. Poor dear, she 
Was just nineteen, and as good as she was pretty !” 
Ada; should he ever forget that name, or the fair, 
gentle creature that bore it? He went up-stairs, 
softly repeating it to himself, and found Will sitting 
up in bed looking wild and flushed. 

‘Pm so glad you’ve come back, old fellow,” he ex- 
claimed, as he sank back on his pillow, “ Better or 
worse, Pll go back to the tand of the living to-mor- 
row: Ther’s something in the atmosphere of this 
house that’s—that’s inexplicable.” 

“What did he mean ?” Sydney asked. 
had he seen anything ?” 

“Well, yes. Two or three times last night, when I 
was so queer—ah! I know what you are going 
to tell me; that I was  light-headed—and so I 
was, in some measure—but I was partially sane 
all the while, for I knew I was talking nonsense; but 
two or three times, as you leant over me, trying to 
talk me into reason, a female face, very beautiful, but 
pale as death, looked in at us.” 

“Mere fancy, of course,” said Sydney, though he 
did not think so. 

“ Well, it might have been—I cannot swear that it 
was not; but is it fancy that since I have been lying 
here, I have more than once, heard a low, sweet voice 
singing a requiem for the dead? Were I to lie here 
much longer, I believe I should have brain fever, if 
these are not already the symptoms of it.” 

“We will go back to London to-morrow,” said 
Sydney, so decidedly, that his friend looked re- 
lieved, and began to recover the cheerful flow of 
spirits that generally characterized genial, happy- 
hearted Will Carey. 

Partly because he really felt better, and partly with 
the mistaken idea that he was enlivening his com- 
panion, Will talked and laughed at his own witticism 
till he tired himself out. Little did he think that his 
mirth was horrible to Sydney, whose thoughts were 
with the dead; or that every time he ceased speaking, 
his friend was listening, with painful intensity, for the 
sounds of which he had spoken, the voice that sung the 
requiem of the lost Ada. 

Presently, Will, fatigued with his own exertions, 
fell asleep, and Sydney stole out into the gallery. The 
door, her door, was once more ajar, and the tapers 
were burning, as before. 

Folding his arms across his chest, hgstood waching 
the opening, and half expecting to see the black-rohed 
figure glide through it, and come towards him. But 
in this he was disappointed, if that can be called a dis- 
appointment which was composed of the curious at- 
traction for the supernatural which lurks in every 
mind, and a certain degree of repulsion created by the 
thought that he was holding communion with one who 
had put off this mortal coil, 

She had told him that he would see her no more, 
that in a little while they would have laid her in her 
grave. Must it be so? If he had clasped her in his 
arms, would she have melted into thin air, even as he 
embraced her? So sweet, so fair, was it impossible to 
keep her here ? 

hen he was seized with an irrepressible longing to 
behold her once more, and after struggling with it 
awhile,he stepped forward,and entered the room where 
she lay. 

ps, she had changed since he iast looked 
upon her. That sweet face was losing its loveliness. 
It began to look older, and more haggard; a little 
while and very few traces would remain of that girlish 
beauty, to which even the old woman had alluded 
with a touch of pathos. 

Then Sydney, as he stood at the foot of the bier, 
felt his heart aching and throbbing with emotions 
difficult to analyze. Had he learned to love her, this 
creature, betwixt whom and himself there was a bar 
he could not pass. Why had she come to him, if only 
to let him see how loveable she was, and leave him for 
ever? 

And then arose the startling question—could he re- 
call ber? Would those coded eyes unclose, those un- 
colorless lips part, as if the breath of life fluttered 
within them; and would she come from her bier and 
stand before him, as she had done before, if he invok- 
ed lier by his passionate love to rise and speak to him 
again ? 

No, no, he dare not do this. It would be unnatural; 
it would be horrible; and he recoiled a step, with a 


“ Had he— 































































But the sheet that had been drawn over her, leav- 
ing only the face visible, was stirring. Had soui 
spoken to soul, and had the blasphemous wish that 
had been in his thoughts, though unspoken, by some 
inexplicable process became known to her; and was 
she obeying it ? 
Thrilling, panting with awe, he turned to fly; but 
glanced over his shoulderas he went. She was rising 
from the bier; she was looking at him with those glit- 
tering eyes; there was a sound of many feet in his 
ears, feet that were ascending the stairs, and as he fled 
from the phantom that was rapidly approaching, he 
struck his head against a coffin, her coffin, with such 
force, that he was stunned, and knew no more, 
When he recovered his senses, he was sitting on a 
chair in the room below, supported by a benevolent- 
looking old gentleman. Ais head was aching with 
the blow it had received, but he could answer ration§ 
ally the questions that were put to him. 
“Really, Mr. Grange,” said the stranger, when he 
had introduced himself as the Reverend Herbert Lys- 
ter—“ really, we owe you no end of apologies for the 
inconvenience and annoyance to which yeu have been 
subjected; but I was from home at the time poor little 
Ada came to Sandsthorpe, and the ignorant people in 
the village, which has lately been deciminated with 
fever, were so terribly afraid of areturn of the disease 
that they positively refused to receive the suffering ~~ 
girl into either of their houses.” 
“T know this,’ Sydney muttered, “and that she 
died the night before I came.” 
“ Yes—yes, poor child! and would have heen ut 
terly untended, except by old Margaret, if my daugh- 
ter had not chanced to hear of her condition, and hur- 
ried from Paris to be with her in her last moments.” 
As he was speaking, a young lady came to his side 
and slipped her arm through his. Gracious Heavens ! 
it was she ! 
“Mr. Grange khows this, papa. On his arrival, I 
mistook him for the doctor I had been to Sandsthorpe 
more than once to seek, and reproached him for com- 
ing too late. Margaret begged me to keep up-stairs, 
quite out of sight, for she felt that she was awkwardly 
placed by her new master’s arrival, just as she had 
given the shelter of his roof to persons he did not 
know. But it was so frightfully lonely up there, that 
I have twice intruded on Mr. Grange for a few 
minutes.” 
Sydney, who, with a gasp, bad risen to his feet 
when he beheld the speaker, now cried with the ges- 
tures of a madman, “Let me touch your hand! the 
hand you once before refused me! Let me be certain 
that your blood flows warmly through your veins !— 
that youlive!’?. 
Mr. Lyster looked disturbed; but his daughter, 
with a cofiding smile, slipped her fingers into Sydney’s 
palm, 
“If Irefused you my hand before, it was because I 
thought you might feel some dread of contagion, and 
that it would be most prudent to keep aloof.” 
“ But you are Ada—the Ada who rose just now 
from her bier?” 
“From the side of it,” she corrected him. “I was 
so fatigued that I had thrown myself on some cnshions 
on the floor to rest awhile, when your entrance aroused 
me. You looked so pale, so strange, that I was get 
ting up to speak to you 
She stopped suddenly, and turned to her father, half 
laughing, half tearful. 
“Papa, I see it all nuw. Margaret did not explain 
everything to Mr. Grange as I thought she had done; 
and all this time he had been confusing me with my 
poor cousin and name-sake, whom, you know, that I 
closely resemble. Yes,” she added, speaking to Syd 
ney, whose eyes had fallen upon her ring. “Ada 
wore a ruby circlet, precisely similar to mine; it is 
still on her finger; and a glimpse at my own white, 
weary face in the glass to night, has told me that it is 
quite ghastly enough to be mistaken for a ghost’s.’ 
“ You do loxk wan, indeed, my love !” her father 
tenderly exclaimed. ‘ And as soon as the sad cere~ 
mony of this interment is over I must take you home, 
and have you well cared for. If Mr. Grange will walk 
over to the hotel, at Sandsthorpe, to-morrow, I shall 
be glad of the opportunity of knowing him better.’ 
Sydney accepted the invitation, and Will Carey 
went with him. The beautiful Ada had a sister, as 
charming as herself—a coquettish, willful little 
thing, who made herself so agreeable to the above- 
mentioned bachelor, that when next Sydney alluded to 
their projected return to London, he strongly pro- 
tested against it. ; 
So the young men stayed at Sandsthorpe, ostensibly 
to negotiate the sale of the lone house, which shortly 
after, was razed to the ground; then to spend their 
Christmas with the Lysters; and, finally, to woo and 
win two swect little wives; Sydney’s doubts as to 
whether his beautiful Ada was, or was not, a living, 





loving woman, being all resolved the first time he 
whispered the old, old story in her willing ear, and 


took from her soft lips the first kiss of requited 








clammy perspiration oozing out of his skin, and stand- 
ing in large drops upon his brow. 





affection. 
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European Summary of the Week. 





The news from Europe this week is trivial in the extreme, the 
most important items being, the activily ot horse-racivg and the 
continued efforts of Dr. K nealy to force himself ,into noteriety. 
His motion impugning the verdict of the jary in the Tichborne 
trial was taken up in the House of Commons, April 23rd, A 
large crowd assembled about the Parliament House, and the, Doc- 
tor, who arrived at 4 P.M. was greeted with great cheers from the 
throng on the streets, After the transaction of some unimport- 
ant business, Dr. Kenealy rose and moved that a royal commis- 
sion be appointed to investigate tbe circumstances attending the 
Tichborne tri:ls. In a powerful speech in support of his reso- 
lution, Dr. Kenealy alluded to the growing dissatisfaction at the 
result of these trials and the manner in which they had been con- 
ducted by the Bench. Nothing short of a royal commission of 
inquiry would content the people of England, who were con- 
vinced that justice had not been done. He stated that be had 
received many letters from America to the same effect. The 
discontent had grown into a torrent which was pouring over the 
land. The late Ministry partly owed its downfall to its conduct in 
regard to the Tichborne case. He asserted that he had positive 
proof that the Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, in society 
while the trial was in progress, said he would give the claimant 
fifteen years’ imprisonment. He spoke in severe terms of the 
Pittendreigh forgeries, and slated tbat the claimant was unable 
to call more witnesses from lack of funds. The penalties for{con- 
tempt of court had Leen direct again+t one side only. The wit- 
nesses were brow-beaten and the partiality of the Bonch was 
patent throughout the proceedings. Dr. Kenealy declared he 
had sacrificed him elf to his sense of honor and duty, aud Sad 
been irretrievably ruined in his profession. He believed the 
motion before the Hi use would never be renewed in its present 
form. It was impossible to predict the r sult if this commission 
should be refused. ‘The defeat of the motion would spre d dis- 
may throughout the country. Dr. Kenealy spoke ibree hours 
He was followed by Mr. Whalley, who seconded the motion. 
Sir Richard lagalley, the Attorney-General, opposed the ap- 
pointment of a commision, for which there was not the slightest 
ground of justification. ‘Ihe observations alleged to have been 
made by the Chief Justice were grossly misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted. Mr. Whalley remarked that the House seemed to 
be interested in the suppression of an inquiry which would lead 
to the exposure of a (utholic conspiracy against the Jichborne 
claimant. Sir Henry James, who was Attorney-General u:der 
the Gladstone Mimietry, denounced the motion as an attack on 
the jury system, and declared the commission asked for unprece- 
dented. Mr. Disraeli said Dr. Kenealy's speech was a thricetold 
tale. The charges of misconduct made agaiast the Chief Justice 
were entirely unsupported. Allnding to Dr. Kenealy, he re- 
gretted that a talented man under ballucination had§destroyed 
bis own reputation. Mr. John Bright reviewed the evidence in 
the Tichborne trials, and declared that be could not but agre 
with the jury in their verdicts. The motion of Dr. Kenealy was 
then rejected by a vote of 433 noes to one aye. 

The Lord Mayor of London will goto Dublin in state to at. 
tend the banquet which is to be given to the American rifle 
team ‘on their arrival. He will give a dinner at the Mansion 
House in London, in honor of the American mflemen alter the 
international contest. 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce gave a dinner on April 





French economist. M. Chevalier, in reply to a complimentary 
trade. He expressed his admiration at the extraordinary pro- 
gress made by the United States. A nation so anxious to pos- 
sess al] the improvements in public and private life, so eminent 
for its love of liberty, could not long remain bound to the pro- 
tective system. Protection was repugnant to a progressive pol- 
icy, checked the growth of trade, and restricted the liberties of 





sistency of the Americans in imposing dutien on foreign grain, 
while they attempted to inundate the grain markets of Europe 
with their products. 

Since the year 1800 and before 1872 the Church of Englanc 
had built 3,204 churches and rebuilt 925, making 4,129 in all. 
Restorations and enlargements were still more numerous, 60 es 
to make the whole number built, rebuilt or restored within the 
century over 9,000, ata cost of at least £18,000,000. All this 
was done by voluntary subscripticn, except a grant of £1,000,000 
by the Parliament. In 1831 the number of benefices was 10,000; 
now they are as nearly as possible 13,200, at a-cost of £1,653,446 
from private benefactions alone up to October 3l1st, 1872. Forty 
years ago there were 5,900 parsonages: now there are 11,000. 
In 1801 bere were 10,307 clergy in 1871 there were 20,694. 
From 1839 to 1872 three and abalf million of pouuds were spent 
in s heol building for parish schools. The number of curates 
now is over 5,80', ard the average salary has been raised from 
£82 in 1°43 to £129 in 1873. Surely the Church of England is 
not dead! 

The current edition of ‘*Mackeson’s Guide to tho London 
Churches,"’ says the Standard, epeaks well for the continuance of 
the church revival as distinguished from the spread of extreme 
Ritualism. Out of 775 churches at which the services have been 
analysed, there are but 17 at which the extreme limits are 
reached, involving the use of in‘ense. Th re are a few more in 
which ‘eucharistic vestments” sre used without incense; and 
the number of those which go so far as the moderate Ritualism 
involved in the ‘eastward position” is but 1°9, which is less 
than one in six. Hut in the more legit mate field of energy 
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other places. Desire them to Jet me pass.’ ‘hus appealed te, 
the ‘bh ll ted, and Salamonsky, who is as renowned 
as Hengler or Sanger kept his engegements at the appointed 
times snd places. 

According to the St. Petersburg correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph, the Russian Government is becoming more 
and more uneasy at publication of any free criticism, whether of 
persons or institutions. Newspaper after newspaper is warned 
or euppressed, and one Liberal journal has been placed under 
the direction ot the Minister of Public Instruction, and ordered 





produce: and consumer. He especially pointed out the incon | to print whatever leading articles may be sent from the Cepart- 


ment. ‘he circulation of incendiary literatore usually varies in 
| proportion with the freedom or slavery of journalism. Accord- 
ingly the Radical presses in London and Switzerland are hard at 
work, and Socialist pampblets ‘‘ written with great art in the 
ordinary language of the common people,” are largely . irculated 
ameng the peasantry. One of tsese is a very free adaptation of 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s ‘‘ Histoire d'un Paysan.” ‘This ex- 
cellent novel has been thrown into the form of an appeal from a 
French peasant to his Russian brothers, to rise against tle no- 
bility and the merchants, to destroy the St. Petersburg fortress 
as the ' astile was destroyed, and to treat all kings and emper- 
ors. as Louis XVI. was treated. ‘‘All the French names have 
Russian terminations, or have been translated into their vernac- 
ular equivalents.” When to this popular socialism we add the 
doctrinaire socialism, which so largely exists among the educa- 
ted and professional classes, it will be seen that tke elements in 
which great political convulsions find their origin, are not want- 
ing in Russia. 

From Persia we learn that the Shah has bad a marriage in his 
family. The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘On the 26th of January, 
at Teheran, one of the daughters of the Shah was married toa 

riest. by nawe,Imam Jamebh. The bride is said to be twenty 
and her husband thirty-five- The popular romor in Teheran 
declares that the happy pair intensely dislike one another, but 
for certain state r:asous have consented to the union. The pop- 
ulace are by no means enthusiastic about the match, although 
the marriage has been celebrated with extraordinary magnificence 
and that they fully npprecirte. The well-known Persian scholar, 
He hindler, writes thus about the wedding: ‘The bride, 
veiled and covered with what looked like a waving mass of 
molten gold was taken to her husband's house at half past nine, 

Idi with candles in the mnzzles of their gun: lined the 





the sgn: are very encoursgng. The ber of ch ar 
wh'ch ‘here are weekly, or da ly, early or evenng commun ons, 
is rap'dly increasing. The number at whch there is no week- 
day jserv ce is diminisihng, and is no’ much ab ve one 
ne'gh. Pad chors are g v ng way to voluntary cho'rs, ‘here 
being now but 133 pad, or partly pad, and 390 volantary—a 
mat er of impor ance as show ng lay co-operation. Ata very 
large proportion of the churches there are serv ces on Sa‘nts’ 
days. A great increase is yearly made in the proportion of 
of churches at wh ch ‘he seats are free. In 1°68 it was only 48 
ou’ of 545. I: is now 176 out of 775. Asm] r ‘nereve ‘s no- 
tce ble in the numbers of churches a! wh ch there is d«'ly ser- 
vcs; wh le the numbers open for pr vate devo ons »re* Iso ye r- 
ly sugmen‘ed. These +re»Jl s gus th t, ndependen ly of +ny 
spre d of ex reme R ulsm, here is» v s': nd he | by incre se 
of sound Church work go:ng on, on wht we m yc lla pr yer- 
book bas‘s. 

In France there is nothing worthy of uotice. 

M. Wallon, Minister of Public Instruction, has designated 
Judge Cambert as special commissioner to examine and re- 
port on the Amerizan system of Education. M. (ambert will vis- 
it Washington and New York, and will also attend the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, in connection with which he will receive spe- 
cial instructions from Ministers Decazes and De Menux. 

The President of the French Geograptical Society has handed 
to Mr, Washburne,a gold medal presented by the Society to the 
family of Captain Hall, in commemoration of his exploits in Arc- 
tic exploration. 

The German Government still continues its fierce war against 
the Roman Catholics, the latest phase being the fact, that the 
police authorities of Posen have notified all the Ursuline Sisters 
in that district, who are nct natives of Germany, that they must 
leave the country within two months. 

‘The new fortifications of Ftrasburg, are pushed forward with 
unabated vigar, The Pall Ma 1 Gazette says: ‘“* From the Elsass 
Zeitung we learn that the original design of the circuit of inde- 
pendent forts on the left bank of the Rhine round Strasburg is 
to be further strengthened by pletely ing the Husber- 
gen plateau, the chief rising ground near the city, 3ome miles to 
the northwest of the enciente, by a continuous line connecting 
ing the forts which already approach completion. Orders have 
been given to take up the necessary land under the usual process 
and to have this new wo1k completed by the end of the year, on 
a” principle borrowed from the ‘ chemin de rondes’ of Vanban's 
days, only making it much stronger, so that it will hardly be 
worth the while of any possible besieger to concentrate his at- 
tack on this plsteau as the key of the circuit. The temporary 
line of works thrown up along the latter at its weaker points 
during the erection of the permanent redoubts, is now being re- 
doubts, is now being removed, as the latter will not only be 
completed, but fully armed w thin the next few mont-s. And, 
besides the addition already mentioned, two more large forts 
have been recently determined on, to occupy more advanced 
paints at Reichstett and Altenheim which were not commanded 





sible, be used for a very distant bombardment by long-range 
guns, These carried out at strasburg will be only second to 
Metz in strength among the material bulwarks of the empire 
against invasion. 

The prohibition of the exportation of horses from Germany, is 
producing some very fanny iucidents. A very curious affair is 
reported to have occurred lately on the Belgian frontier, near 


lomatic incident. A caravan of upwards of six waggons, twenty | 
women besides men, and eighty horses attempted to pass from 


Germany into Belgium. But tbis was at once prevented. The 
military authorities were horrified at the sight of so many steeds 


and women had a right to escape conscription. The civil au- 
thorities were appealed to, and the onward march of the proces-| 


the telegraph office, and there inditea message ta Prince Bis— 
marck from Salamonsky: ‘* They bave stopped my equestrian 





by the original circle, and might, it appears to be thought pos- | 


road, the walls of the houses w re illuminated with oil-lamps, 
and as the Princess left her father’s palace gune were tired and 
fireworks let off.’ Some of these fireworks, 1t appears, suddenly 
exploded, injuring many. With dawn, ralvoes of artillery 
thundered out and shook Teheran, and a day of feasting and 
exuberant gaiety followed.”’ 





Tae Anncvat Banquet ano MEETING oF THE 5ST. 
George's Society of N. Y. City, was held in Delmunico’s, up town 
restaurant, on April 23rd, and passed off with customary eclot. 
The President of the tociety, H. E. Pellew, occupied the chair. 
Emblems representing the nationalities of England and America 
graced ‘he walls. The speeches, with the exception of one from 
the ever-genial Thomas Barbour, (of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick,) were below mediocrity. 





Tse Tuirty-stxta Annvuat Dinner OF THE Sr. 
George's Cricket (lab of New York City, took place on April 
24th. The club was well represented, and several prominent 
cricketers were in attendance as guests. In the absence of John 
G. Dale, President of the club, George T. Green, Vice-Prevident, 
occupied the chair. After the cloth had been removed, the 
Chairman congratulated the club on its continued prosperity, 
aud the prospect of a very interesting series of matches during 
the coming season, which will open about the Ist proximo. 
Short speeches were made by Messrs. Soutter, Moran, and 
others; songs were sung and stories told, and the evening 
passed very pleasantly. 





ae ee 
Tue ELEVATION of Archbishop Manning to the dig- 
nity of Cardinal is calling forth much comment from the English 
press, and so thoughtfal and important a journal as the ** Spec 
tator" finds a deepmesniogin his election and his apparent pol- 
icy. ‘Yhe editor suggests that the Romish church is becoming 
suspicious of the power of princes, and is looking with more 
hope to the rising democracy, and ready to brave the powerful 
for the sake of the poor. Cardinal Manning has evidently been 
trying this method. He has gone out of bis way to aid all char- 
itable work; he bas headed the crusade against intemperance, 
and even addressed a mass temperance meeting in Hyde Park; 
he has also taken interest in the negle ted farm laborers, and he 
was the only one of the London clergy to appear at the great 
meeting at Exeter Hall in bebalf of these men when upona 
strike. The Spectator asks: What would be the effect of such a 
policy among the Roman Catholic clergy throughout the world, 
**and if Cardinal Manuing were to be the next Pope ? 





Tue Melbourne Age publishes a series of articles on 
the present condition of the Fiji islands. ‘here are 2 5 of these 
in all, it seems, and in nearly 50 of the number white settlers are 
already established, mustering in all 2,‘ 00 persons, chiefly adults. 
Estimates of the total native population vary from 75,000 to 150,- 
000 at the highest; but the islands are able to support some mil_ 
lions of inhabitants in perfect comfort. It is asserted that no 
| less than £650,003 of capital bas been invested there under the 
late precarious governm nt, Sydney contributing nearly £300,- 
000, Melbonrne £160,010, New Zealand almest as much as, Mel- 
bourne, and Germany—for Teuton enterpris . coming ,first by 
way of Sydney, was early in the field— £30,000. America is as 
yet represe ted by not more than £20,000, whereas one Sydney 
firm alone has staked €70,000 on the future well-being of a new 
colony. Cf the total mentioned fully balf a million has been 
sunk in starting plantations, chiefly for sugar. ihe rest is di- 


Verviers, which, at one moment, promised to ripen into a dip- | vided over house and boat property, including the sugar-mills, 


whick are at fall work. Cotton, at the present rate of labor, is 
found to pay very ill; but growing Indian corn for export to 
Australia and New Zealand is a profitable and rapidly increasing 
industry, and tobacco promises to be still more remanerative, 
The climate is said to vary from 65 degrees to as high as 95 deg- 





being lost to the army, are were not quite sure whether the men) rees in the shade at noon; but during {the nine months of the 
| year that the trade wind prevails it is never felt to be overpower- 


ingly hot. For the steady artisan Fiji is at present, of course, 


sion was arrested. Calmly did the leader of the band proceed to |@ sort of terrestrial paradise, good living being cheap and wages 


very high. It is said sbat the only European family which 
takes in washing is making £500 year by that useful branch 


tronpe. Iam engaged to perform next week at Louvain and | of business. 
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Wituam Winwoop Reape, the author, a London tel- 
egram says, is dead, H» was a nephew of Charles Reade, the| 
novelist, and received most of his education at Magdalene Col-| 


and spirit.” This was followed by ‘ Liberty Hall, Oxen; a story 


. came to the defense of his nephew, and said some harsh things 
of the critics. Mr. Reade subsequently went on a tour of explo- 
ration, and described the country he visited in a book entitled 


“Savage Africa.” He also edited ** See-Saw ” by Francis abati, | relatives lying in the graveyard of the cburch at Coppenhall, a| Liverpool assizes on March 26th, before Mr. Baron Pollock, a 


| 


published in 1863. | suburb at Crewe, in England, it was discovered that some per- 





Mr. GLapsTONE To Sety unis Paintincs anv Bric-a 
Brac.—The Architect understands that Mr. Gladetone is about 
to follow up the sale of bis house on Carlton-house Terrace, by 
the disposal of the pictures which enriched its walls, together 
with the collection of pottery and porcelan which it is well 
known, took Mr. Gladstone several years to collect, and which 
bas recenly been exhibited at the Brown Museum in Liverpool. 
‘The sale it to be held at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s rooms, in 
June next, and the pictures will include about one hundred 

peci in the Spanish, Italian, Dutch and English schools, 
together with engravings, Bronzes, and marbles The pottery 
and porcelain consist of choice English, and foreign specimens. 
The sale wil! also include a quantity of ornamental furniture, of 
the time of Louis XV., together with old German and Italian sil- 
ver-gilt plate. 











A New “Rare or tar Locx.”—The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette reports that a new ‘‘ Rape of the Lock” is reported from 
Gorlitz, in Silesia. A young Baroness residing in that town had 
étrnck up a close friendship with the daughter of a tradesman 
there, who boasted of am guificent head of hair, terminating in 
two black locks behind; while the Baroness had but little hair 
that was not supplied by the hairdresser. Her friend the other 
day made au offensive allusion to this circumstance, and the 
Baroness determined to be avenged. Taking advantage of an 
unguarded moment, she cut off the two « bjectionable locks; but 
her punishment has been much more severe than that inflicted 
by Pope’s Belinda. ‘Lhe tradesman's daughter applied to the 
Crown Prosecutor for redress, upon which a prosecution was in- 
stituted against the Baroness in due form before a jury, though 


the law officers were in great doubt as to whether the offense 


should be regarded as an ** infliction of bodily harm ” an insult, 


European Miscellanies. 


Tne Rev. Tuomas Bararp, an English clergyman 


he shouted and hissed, and therefore was arrested. 
To tHe intense grief of a number of persons who have) 


of the tombs, and torn up eight carved wood tyblets. Supicion 
could not at first be fixed upon any one, but it at length was 
bruited about that the rector, the Rev. Moses Reid, had com- 
mitted the outrage. The rumor was commonly discredited, but 
there was a crowded attendance at the Easter Vestry, and after 
the busi was tr ted Mr. Ried was asked if he could give 
any explanation. Amid great excitement he admitted having 
acted in the manner dessribed, because the tablets were erected 
without his sanction. Several speakers pointed out that some of 
them had been in the yard for years, and after an excited discus- 
sion it was carried unanimoasly that those present were of 
opinion that the rector deserved severe censure for his un- 
christian conduct. 


Tue reciamation of a valuable tract of land upon one 
of the Scotch Rivers was made in a very simple manner quite 
recently. Stakes were driven into the mud at the water's edge 
at the regular distances parallel to the course of the river. Fe- 
tween these stakes branches of trees and brush were thickly 
matted or interlaced. This simple contrivance resulted in the 
deposit at every high water of large quautities of silt and mud, 
until at last an embankment was thrown up witbout any furtber 
expense, sufficient to keep out the water except at high floods. 
The land thus reclaimed was sown with grasses, and is now used 
for grazing cattle, and is valued at $30u per acre for this purpose 
alone. ‘There arejthousands of acres alongside of our rivers, both 
apon the coast and inland, which might be reclaimed in this or 
similar ways at a very liitle expense. 


RemarkaB_E Dicestive Powers.—tThe case is men- 
tioned{of an American ssilor who died in Guy's Hospital, London, 
a post-mortem examination of whose body showed that his dis- 
ease was due to his repeated exploits of swallowing knives, from 








ora theft. Ultimately the jury decided that it was a case ot | he effects of which he had been sick for three years. The first 


England, was long the head of the London and Bristol house of, 
: Authony Gibbs & Oo., whose present chief is Governor of the 
lege, Oxford. His first book ‘* Charlotte and Myra, a puzzle in of the Established Church, recently got rather drunk in London, | Bank of England. Their wealth was enormously augmented by 
Six Bits,” was published in London in 18 9, and was described |aniin that condition went to the Globe Theatre, where Lydia) guano contracts with the Peruvian Government. Mr. Gibbs 
in a literary paper as a ‘foolish tale written with a certain dash | + hompson had been playing in the burlesque, A new piece was Supported with extraordinary munificence many undertakings 
|produced that night, and Miss Thompson did not appear|Wbich had the spec at sympathy of Dr. Fusey— notably Keble 
of Colleges,” which was so severly censured that Charles Reade | jn jt. The clergyman was soienraged by disappointment that pany eee the beautiful chapel of which he built at his 
own cost. 


|son bad destroyed the pretty wood trelliswork around a number| dicted for the murder of Margaret Mclvett. It was alleged by 































Mr. Gres, of Tynterfield, who had lately died in 


« 


A Qvack Doctor Sentexcep To DrEatu.—At the 
Manchester quack doctor, named Alfred Thomas Heap, was in- 


the prosecution that the prisoner attempted to procure abortion 
by means of certain instruments, and the deceasei dieg a fow 
days afterwards. After hearing the evidence, the jury found the 
prisoner “Guilty,” with a recommendation to mercy, but he was 
condemned to death. In passing sentence the jad ge commented 
on the tact that the prisoner bad already undergone five yeara’ 
penal servitude for a smilar offence. 


Tne case of Coffee against Shechan has just been 
tried at Limerick Assizes. ‘I'he action was for breach of promiss 
of mariage, and dameges were held at £1,500. The plaintiff, 
Margaret Coffee. is sister to a local merchant, and the defendant, 
Michael Sheeban, son of a wealthy landowner. Early last Jan- 
uary the defendant prop sed for the plaintiff and was accepted 
by her. The marriage had the fallest approval of the families of 
both, and it was arranged that the plaintifi's brother should give 
his sister £400 fortune, and the defendant's father should give 
him £500 anda farm. The plaintiff's brother banded over the — 
£400, and it and the £500 were lodged in the bank to the credit” 
of the defendant. The defendant made presents of jewelry to — 
his intended wife, and with the consent of all parties the mar- 

riage was fixed for the 20th of January. On that morning when 
the bride was dressed, the marriage table laid, und thu hour ar« 
rived, the defendant sent word that he could not fulfil his 
promise. For his cruel and outrageous conduct he never sent 
any explanation, and counsel claimed exemplarygdamages. The 
jury found for the plaintiff £400 damages and costs. 





Ar tae sale in Paris, March 18th, of the objects 
of art forming the collection of the late Countess Koucheleff, o 
St. Petersburg, which was one of the most important collections 
in Russia, the following remarkable prices were obtained: 
‘*Greuze, The Hermit, one of the most celebrated pictures, 


bodily harm, and the Baroness was sentenced t> five days’ im-|time he swallowed fourteen knives, became sick, but recovered whieh fo enapen®, S09; A. Fouesin, S00 Fatpeee Sram 
and commenced again, betting from time to time on his bravado 
exploits. While on an Engiish ship he swallowed seventeen 
Tue Mysterizs or tue FemaLe Tortette.—The Pal] | knives in two successive days; but this appears to have been too 
Mall Gazette says: ‘The ‘latest novelty’ in woman’s attire does = -— Pp ogee anag dngh onl atoanh, aunts Galil | 
not sound comfortable. Sbe has, 1f seers, adopted % garment| ine iron parts as Well as the horn handles. Th — :| tional execation. $73) and $700; Karl du Jardin, Players at 
in which it is almost impossible to walk or to sit down, or to|was not atall injared. He had a good appetite to the last, and 
N | 4 , his sickness and death weze alone caused by the haft of a large 

body into the most painful contortions according to instructions | knife becoming immovably fixed across the intestines, 


Sypney Branson, a youn 


prisonment. 





enter a carriage, and whi h can only be worn by throwing the 
specially given by the dressmakers who manufacture it. The 
Paris correspoudent of the Queen gives the following account of 
Triage, and they are eo tied back and banded with elastic that 


walking and, above all, sitting down are not the easy, careless 


the management of these demitrains. ‘the best manner of 


be found a much more graceful way of preserving the train from 


bands.’ Man dressed io a coat or pair of trousers involving so agsinet this most pernicious game." 


much trouble and agony would hardly feel up to performing 


hands; she is, however, very strong-minded, and delights in a 
life of active occupation.” 





A Franco-AnGio-AMERICAN 


was actual! 


writing on the 4thinst, says: ‘‘Last night a grand ‘Franco-| atrocious 


AT A PLACE CALLED THE Brownte’s KETTLE, in the|‘vorth £1,500. The chambermaid swore she gave them to Mme, 
those duties which woman kindly proposes to take on her own | parish of Garvock, in Scotland some farm servants recently un-|Ratazzi before leaving the house, and that her mistress must 

earthed a small oval-shaped vessel containing a portion of the bave lost them on the race-cour-e. ‘This explanation was ac— 
skull and other bones of an adult human being. These remains 


Hense. Mets ane constitute, it is conjectured, ‘the whole boiling” of a certain| she missed a valuable brooch, Again the chambermaid explain- ~ 
: ° ' unfortunate laird of Glenbervie and Sheriff of th 7 ed that ber mistress must have lost it at her bath, and again 
Dork+y Banquet.—A Paris correspondent of the London Times boiled alive at the ellen See keen = Mme. Ratazzi believed that her servant was probably in the 
eed is said to have been suggested by a thoughtless| Tight. ‘Ihe month following, M. Thiers was at Trouville. and as 
Anglo-American horse, mule and donkey banquet’ was held at|exclamation uttered by King James I. to the effect that he wist-| that watering-place became the rendezvous of the wo ld of fash- 


the Grand Hotel, Mr. A. S. Bicknell, the energetic promoter of |ed that the Sheriff were ‘sodden and 


» being |88¥9g@ Highland lairds who had a spite age 
hippophagy in England, acting as chairman, the vice-chair being aleedie caugh ot thie cane ir gettin him toa horrible |®2 Old acquaintance, ove M. de Gunther, an Austrian diplo- 


death by boiling him in a great caldron in the forest of Garvock | matist and they travelled in the same carriage. M. de Gunther, 
whither they bad decoyed him to a deer hunt. 


A Pray at a Lunatic Asytum.—Tne modern treat- 
Jardin d’Acclimation; M. ce Lavalette, Director of the|ment of lunacy, says the London Times of April 6th, includes, 
Journal Official; M. de Villemesant; the Marquis de Selve;|as is well known, the use of every means which can arouse the | hotel, that “y os eres Mme. Ratazzi ome — 
i i e, and qui i chamberwaid to look after their luggage, whi b was carried pell- 
Sp a Pipe - ee me ees mell by the hotel waiter into the roomsof Mme. Ratazzi. M. 
Baron de Mertens; the representatives of the Press, and several ae oe Saree os ae ene wae meee INS 25s 
ladies, The celebrated band of the Garde de Paris played dur- | day evening last at the West Riding Asylum, Wakefield, of 
At a quarter to eight, | which Dr. Crichton Brown is the medical director. 
some sixty or seventy guests sat down to dinner, and the trial|casion Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s play of 
of Prejudice against Fact bezan, the first dish served being ‘con-| was rerformed under the personal superintendence of tbe au-| precious beg of diplomatic papers could not be fuund—and to 
somme de cheval aux croutes grilles.’ It was amusing to see the |thor, who himself took the part of the Leuc’ 
novices cast a suspicious look at the soup before them and then|and scenery had been specially designed by Mr. Gilbert, and| £6 sterling. M. de Gunther pocketed the money and his ind g- 
The part of Galatea was played by/| nation and left the hotel for safer quarters. Here we reach the 
The performance of the whole| most deli ate point of the story, the sole foundation of which, 1 
after the first mouthful all hesitation vanished, and the stories | piece was such as bas been rarely seen, and the audience, which | must add, is the statement of the chambermaid herself, A 
which are told of unscrupulous ‘ resteurateurs’ received some |consisted of upward of a thousand lunatics, was certainly|short time after the above incident Mlle. Brun, the servant, 
confirmation from the fact that it was impossible to tell the dark | nnique. A more orderly, appreciative, and de ight d auditory | thinking her mistress haa gone out, entered her room unawares, 
Seasoned | could not be desired. The front seats were occupied by the| and found Mme. Ratazzi seated in front of an open coffer, which 
horse sausages and ‘terrines’ of asses’ liver formed the ‘hors | country gentry, but it would not h ve been easy to detect any | contained among a beap of papers the identical traveling bag of 
difference of demeanor in the conduct of the sane and insane|M. de Gnnther! A row followed between mictress and maid. 
None of the points were missed. A ball| Mile. Brun gave warning to leave, but Mme. Ratazzi would not 
that the liver possessed such a strong and unnatural flavor that | followed, and pre ently the floor of the great hall was covered| accept it. The ,chambermaid then told the hotel-keeper what 
I left the greater portion of it untouched on the my plate. Tur-|with figures of elegantly dressed visitors, lunatics, attendants,| she bad seen and Mme. Ratazzi. hushed up the effair, by return- 
bot, and not sea-horse, as might bave been expected, furnished |and nurses, whirling in waltzes and gallops, which, seen from a | ing to him the £6 he had given to M. de Gunther. At the same 
the fish and then came ‘filets de cheval rotis,’ with a taste half distance, showed a strange medley of graceful and vivacious | time she insinuated that her servant was the guilty party. Mis- 
venison and half beef. Horse, mule and ass tongues followed, | movements, with uncouth but well intended antics meant for|trees and maid, however, again became good friends, and in 
which might bave been eitber reindeer or ox. ‘Ihe ‘fricandeau|dancing. ‘ We've had many fine amusements.” said one old wo-| course of time returned to Paris. But they were doomed to fall 
d’ane’ which came next was, from a gastronomical point of view, | man, ‘‘ but now’t like this in thirty years.” 
the success of the evening the meat close-grained, tender | any doubt that such impressions of grace and beauty, and such | stopped her, and had her watched by agents, who came to the 
| bright scenes of lively humor and tender but well contrasted |conclusion that the chambermaid was a thief. Mme. Ratazzi 
flavor. The same cannot be said for the ‘filets de mulets,’ which | pathos, are better calculated than many drugs or much disci-| forthwith charged her with stealing the earrings, the brooch and 
were stringy and coarse, and bore a suspicious resemblance to|pline or confinement to minister to the mind diseased. The|the bag of M.de Gunther. She was tried and found iunocent: 
the ordinary ‘ bifteck’ of Parisian restaurants. Here the peculiar | rule that if anything be done at all it should be well done, was | Mile. Brun then turned the tables by bringing an action agaiast 
character of the banquet ended, though asses’ milk, butter and | thoroughly carried out, nor was anything in the beauty of the| Mme. latazzi for her back wages and 10,000 francs damages for 
salad dressed with horse oil were afterwards served, and would | dresses, the fitness of the scenery, and the singular excellence |libel, and the Tribanal gave a verdict in her favor. Mme. Ra- 
certainly have, and, indeed, did remain undetected by the un-|of the acting, lost on the audience, The experiment was in eve-|tazzi was condemned to pay the wages and 2,000 francs danins 
initiated,” ry way successful, and is ot its kind remarkable, 


occupied by M. M, Decroix, founder of the ‘Comite de la Viande 
de Chevel de Paris.’ The general company comprised Vrouyn 
de Lhuys; Comte de Ganay; Orderly Officer to Marshal Mac- 
Mahon; »'. Albert, M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Director of the 


Vicomte de la Rochebrochard; Comte de Crosse-Brissac; Mr. 
Field, of the Koyal Veterinary College, London; Dr. Bonnafont; 


ing dinner in an adjoini' g room. 


boldly follow the example of the veteran hippophagists with the | were singularly complete. 
air of people who were sacrificing their principles to duty; but | Miss Rathbone, of Liverpool. 


brown liquid before one from the best gravy soup. 


d’ceuvres,’ and though the former delicacy might have been 


made of any four-footed beast under heaven, I am bound to say | part of the audience. 


and juicy,and with an indescribable and eminently agreeable 








Fourteen of the knives 


The stomach itself 


. man of great promise, | scape with Waterfall, $660; sea piece, $620; another, with ris- 
F 4 a. ied i i i i i i ; a diamond riviere of fift;—»ne brilliants, $2,0! 0; 
this new article of dress.‘ Demi-trains,’ says the corresponden’, recently died in England from injuries received while playing | ing sun, $600; a _ Att; 8, $2,010; 
‘ are inconvenient for the street and even for getting into a car-| football. The rector of Wasing near Reading writes to the Lon, |*,'i2%@ $6.4¢0, and a plaque, £3,270; two colossal terminal busts 
don Times about the young man’s death: “I have too much 
movements of yore. Some dressmakers give instructions as to which Stal cavat bpenaiten beer tr ey football, against | $2,000. The sale produced $58,525.” 
gathering up the train is to turn to ths right, bending slightly Sea ae yt Ag a, ont Soe Oa eee 
backwards, aud to take hold of the dress as low down as possible me med by this terrible event. Iam sure if he mothers 
the shict will be alightly lifted, aed thus become ue locner toen (Of, E0gland coald have watched by that, dying boy's side, and| now the talk of the fashionable world. ‘Tho story dates from 
o chest costeme. When you wish te let theaiie’ tall = you witnessed the agonizing pangs, the fearful tortures arising from | 1872, when Mme. Ratozzi took into her s rvice a chambermaid 


must throw it back with a sweep of the right hand. Ibis will pd gegen ies ba'eel column ts Unt mar ce named Bruv. ‘The girl soon obtained the confidence of her mis- 


contact with the streets than by lilting it on each side with both with one voice, as they think of their own children, ery aloud) were of considerable value. A few wecks after, on returning 


He was the last 


Five|ion and politics, Mme. Ratazzi thought it ber duty to repair 


































with the Plague, repetition of the painting in t e Louvre, also 
engraved. $-10; Gerard Donw, Young Lady in her Balcony, 
$3,040; Van Everdingen, Scenes in Norway, $344, Hubert 
Robert, two large paintings, fourteen feet by eight feet, foun- 
tains and buildings in ruiur, signed and dated 1796, of excep- 


Morra $600; a charming landscape of Moucheron, with figures 
by Adrian Van de Velde. $1,620; Pynaker, Jandscape, $730; ten 
genuine paintings by Joseph Vernet, which sold: An italian 
Seaport, of large size, $1 070; The Bay of Naples, $1,200; Land. 


of Flora and Ceres, of Rouen faience, $2,000, two bronze candes 
labra, Louis XVI. period, 12,100; two vases of Sevres porcelain, 





A Parisian Scanpat.—A Paris correspondent writes: 
‘The Tribunal of Paris bas given judgment in a crse which is 


tress, and was charged with the keeping of her jewels, which 


from the races, Mme. Katazzi missed a superb pair of earrings, 


cepted, and Mme. Ratazzi thought ho more about the subject 
till a month later, when she was at Vichy, for the waters, Here 


thither. On arriving at the railway station, Mme. Ratazzi met 





On tbis oc-| papers was missing, ‘Tbe Austrien diplomatist stormed and raged, 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea” | and the hot«! was searched from bottom to top, but in vain—the 


The dresses | put an end to the noite the hotel-keeper off red an indemnity of 


N r can there be! out soon, and Mile. Brun again wanted to leave. Mme. Ratazzi 





























not intending, probably, to make a long stay at ‘l’rouville, was not 
embarrassed with luggage ; a small valise, a travelling rug, and 
a little bag containing his papers, formed his whole travelling 
paraphernalia. (n arriving at Trouville they put up at the samy 


de Gunther, on reaching his room, demanded his Inggage. The 
volise and traveling rug were found all safe, but the bag with the 
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THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXV. 
TUNBRIDGE CASTLE, 
THE HISTORY. 

Tunbridge Castle—beantifully situated, as it is, in 
one of the loveliest bits of landscape tbe richly fertile 
county of Kent can boast—belongs, in its worn and 
hory majesty, to the past rather than to the present; 
though, possibly, anything more thoroughly pictu- 
resque, if taken in-association with all its accessories, 
cannot, be found in all England. ; 

The place derives its name from the river Tun, one 
of the rippling streams into which the meandering 
Medway is divided, in its length of threescore miles, 
ormore. The castle belongs to the eleventh century, 
and is of Norman origin, becoming, by degrees, a 
place of great strength and importance, around which 
the old-fashioned town gradually sprung up and ex- 
tended itself. During the wars of Rufus with the 

artisans and friends of his brother, Robert Duke of 
Bernandy, the former laid siege to it; but it was re- 
captured by John during the “ Barons’ Wars.” In 
the reign of Henry IIT, when siege was laid to it by 
Prince Edward, the garrison, in order to check the 
advance of the royal forces, set fire to the town—an 
expedient which might have been successful, but 
which, at the same time, the town’s-folk might reason- 
ably consider to be equivocal, when the sacrifice is 
taken into consideration. 

It next devolved to the family of the Clares, (Earls 
of Gloucester), and lapsed into the possession of the 
Crown in the reign of Edward II. Next, the Staffords 
held it; but on the attainder of Henry Stafford (Duke 
of Buckingham) under Henry VIII, it once more be- 
came a royal possession, and has since remained so. 
No memorials of the Civil Wars, which devastated so 
many, are pointed out nor recorded of Tunbridge 
Castle, as it had long fallen into a state of decay and 
ruin before the era of the Stuarts. The remains of the 

rand and massive portal, with its two flanking towers, 
ike broad-shouldered giants, standing ready for de- 





and gazed with an ominous scowl at the quaint portal 
across the moat, muttered, beneath his iron casque, 
“ And so this is the den of Denald Say, of Say!” 

“ Ay,” said one, who rode at his side, with a brutal 
laugh—“ay, by the bones of the Conquero, Lord 
Robert! and who did you the honor to hold back his 
bright blade, when you were like to be down in the 
last fight we had before Stirling!” 

The Earl turned to the speaker with a frown. 

“ Ho, there!” he shouted. ‘Get ladders—plank- 
ing—cross the moat! Get me faggots, and burp 
them forth, if there be any within; if not, down with 
it, roof and rafter, stock and stone!” 

“Ud’s daggers! un old rookery like this can hold 
but little that is dangerous !” said one, under his voice, 
to a comrade. 

**And not a soul, may be, to guard the doors!” 
added another. 

“'Think of Cressingham, Dickon of Newark! Odds 
death, man! the loons flayed him!” said a third. 

* And made them saddles out of his skin, to take 
them a-field upon!” said a fourth, taking up the bur- 
en; and in a few moments, in obedience to the com- 
mands of the younger in authority, who seemed to 
enjoy the ferocions amusement the scene was likely to 
afford, a number of the soldiers had dismounted, 
began to hunt up for furze-bushes to cut into faggots, 
to bind up some ladders they bore with them on some 
spare horses, in order to cross the moat, while others 
sought to wade through, and the rest to shoot bolt 
sand arrows at the windows and openings. 

For a while there was no sign of any one being 
within. At last arrows and bolts were discharged in 
turn, but as several had by this time got over the 
moat and began to batter the door, this opened, and 
a man of a noble form and with kindling eye—clad in 
his country’s costume, but bare-headed—stood there, 
sword in hand, and backed by some dozen others, who, 
as the besiegers fell back a moment, in a loud voice 
crid out, “Who are you that attack the walls of a 
peaceful family in this base manner? I am Donald 
Say, of Say! What would you with me ?” 

“We fight for King Edward!” cried a soldier, 


fence, together with the donjon-tower, erected on an\striking at him; but, with his head cloven through, he 


artificial eminence, indicate both the strength and ex- 
tent of the walls, works, and defences. 

The following tradition, relating to one of the 
Clares of Gloucester, and occurring about the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, is submitted to our 
readers as being more identified with the history of 
Tunbridge Castle than any more modern one we have 
found recorded: 


THE HENCHMAN’S REVENGE. 
THE LEGEND. 


Among the numerous knights and barons who had 
distinguished themselves, in the warlike age of the 
first Edward was Lord Robert of Clare, who, for the 
great services he had rendered the state, had the Cas 
tle of Tunbridge, with its rich enfeoffments, bestowed 
upon him as an appendage—“ to him and his heirs for 
ever.” To this was added the title of Earl of Glou 
cester. 

At the time that the strife with Scotland was at its 
height—caused by the dispute between Baliol and 
Bruce—a considerable command was entrusted to the 
Lord of Clare, who discharged it with a ferocious 
fidelity, which made his name a terror and a dread 
among the people he was commissioned to hunt down. 

He left behind him, at the time of his departure, a 
young daughter, some twelve or fourteen years of 
age, whose mother having died at her birth, the charge 
of her rearing and education had been given to the 
superior of a neighboring convent, and toa female 
relation and nurse, who had been a foster-mother to 
her; and without entering into a very special descrip- 
tion of the tuition and way of life in which the young 
Lady Clare, of Clare (as she was called) was brought 
up, it is sufficient here to say that the promise of her 
girlhood was likely to ke realized in budding woman; 
while her intelligence—save that she lived in utter 
ignorance of the turbulent world and its ways, the 
life of Courts, or the nature of men and cities—was 
upon a scale that gave indications of being amply re- 
deemed in the future. 

Thus year by year passed on, with little or no 
change—without society, save her nurse, her maidens, 
and the confessor—with no knowledge of the rude 
wassail and habits of the castle, save that she grew 
daily more graceful, more endeared to those around 
her, her-father’s haughty bearing and fierce disposition 
being absorbed in the calmer graces of her sainted 

mother, and still the bold Lord Robert was away in 
the long-contested Scettish wars. 

On one of his expeditions in the neighborhood of 
Stirling, while he was prosecuting his purpose with 
fire and sword, and every latent element of pity was 
hardened into blind ferocity, he came unexpectedly 
upon the rude retired home of a Scottish gentleman of 
name and some influence, who had followed the for- 
tunes of Brace. 

But the Lord of Olare—an Earl, master of baronies, 
and lands, and fat Kentish pastures—as he drew up, 


bit the dust. 

**So-ho, dogs, and Southern cowards! Do you at- 
tack a man a dozen to one?” And _ his broad shining 
blade began to make deadly play among them. 

“This for Cressingham!” shouted another ruffian, 
making a thrust with a pike. The handle was cut in 
two, and the headless trunk followed. 

“Seek him in hell!” cried the noble Scott, who was 
thus so outrageously beset. “ You will find the hound 
there, howling, I'll warrant you! Strike and fly!— 
make each pay the ransom of a life! Ho, Andrew ! 
to thy mistress !—close and guard! T’ll hold them at 
bay here!” And presently the desperate man, backed 
by a half a dozen clansmen, was lost in a crowd of 
gladiators. 
‘Philip de Fiennes, its scarcely worth our knight- 
hood to stir in this matter,” at last observed the Lord 
of Clare, moodily. “I like it not!” And, in truth, 
he had sat immovable in his saddle, but had not farther 
interfered in the sanguinary raid. 
“Bah! my Lord of Clare!” was the answer. “By 
ood St. Blaize! but this will please King Edward! 
Do ou know he is yet wrath that Cressingham’s 
death is not avenged? And see how the knave holds 
out! Ho, there! Furze and faggot, fire and flame ! 
Scorch them out, and slay !” 
“ Away there, David MacAlister !—away with the 
child! Away, Foston!—I gave him to you! and let 
him never forget this day!” shouted the Master of 
Say, with the whole power of his voice, as he still 
fought desperately, and once move extricated himself 
out of the miscreaut mass. 
‘See, see!—there are some escaping by the back! 
By St. George! it is the young cub of the wolf-den !” 
While the young nobleman (a Count of Aquitaine) 
was speaking, through the rising smoke now reeking 
upward from the heather bushes collected, and hurled 
across the moat and above the heads of those engaged 
in fight, they beheld a young lad borne away on a 
shaggy Highland pony, followed by aj gigantic moun- 
taineer, armed only with his glaive and targe. 
From that butchery only two human creatures— 
the son of Donald Say, and his father’s faithful fol- 
lower, whom he had called “ Foston "—escaped with 
their tives, 

Donald Say, of Say, was at last overpowered by 
numbers. Al! the remnant of his broken clan slaugh- 
tered—his wife burned in the fire that finally des- 
troyed his little home and stronghold—and only a pile 
of stones, and some charred ashes, and burnt timber, 
remained to tell the dreadful story. 

Six or seven years now passed over; and at last, 
when Stirling was taken, the brave Wallace—who 
nobly avenged the enormous wrongs done to his coun- 
try,—a prisoner, and afterwards ignominiously ex- 
ecuted, Lord Robert of Clare turned him homeward 
to his Castle of Tunbridge, accompanied by his friend, 
the bold and hardy, but truculent knight, Count 











Philip de Fiennes of Aquitaine, who was now a suitor 
for the hand of the Lord of Clare’s daughter. 

Let us now see what in the interim had been the 
fortunes of the Lady Clare, of Clare—the fair castel- 
lan of Tunbridge. 

Beyond messengers rarely passing to and fro, and 
the occasional necessity that occurred of sending to 
the Earl such supplies of men, money, or the like, as 
he required, the father and daughter had held little 
or no communication. 

But the life of the Lady of Clare had not been un- 
eventful, as we shall show. 

There happened, on one occasion, to call at the Cas- 
tle of Tunbridge a wandering minstrel, or more prop- 
erly, a troubadour—as was the custom of the time; 
and as was the custom also, he was received with 
welcome; and after haying amused the soldiers in the 
guard-room with a merry song, which spoke of a 
hooped flagon and the joys of revelry—matters that 
chimed in very well with such jolly roysterers—the 
seneschal introduced the handsome youth into the 
presence of the Lady Clare, to a chamber which looked 
pleasantly forth upon the swarded garden-plats, reach- 
ing down the rippling river. Having first obtained 
her leave, he left the minstrel and his attendant wait- 
ing the lady’s pleasure, who contemplated his coun- 
tenence and mien in some surprise, not unmixed with 
admiration, till Mistress Barbara—her nurse and fos- 
ter-mother—broke the silence that intervened. 


No qvestion that the young stranger, with his frank 
and open countenance, darkened by a foreign sun, the 
beard upon his lip showing approaching manhood, and 
his athletic, finely-formed limbs, setting off a garment 
that was elegant, though travel-stained—with his 
baldrick strung across his breast, and his sword at his 
side—was a gailant form enough to look upon, and 
please a maiden. 

He had a look that was free, without boldness, and 

had the air of one who knew how to wield a weapon, 
as well as touch the harp his follower carried slung on 
his shoulder. There was the mark of lineage and 
gentle birth about him; while something also told of 
misfortune and a great sorrow, which made its way 
with a strange appealing to her heart. 
His follower was a man of gigantic stature, of a 
gaunt and almost terrible presence. His hair was 
grey, but tossed in tangled masses from a broad, cor- 
rugated forehead. He wore his moustache and beard 
long and shaggy; and the stout sword he bore, the 
broad dagger in a belt at his side, and the rusty half- 
armour peeping through his partiaily-tattered gar- 
ments, told of a man who had shaken hands with ad- 
versity, as also one who had used his mighty weapon 
in twenty deadly frays. 

What struck the Lady Clare most was, that while 
he stood behind the minstrel in an attitude of respect, 
and his fierce look was softened by her tender smile, 
he cast upon his master—as the other seemed—ever 
and anon, glances of such affection and love, as showed 
there was atie deep as death between them—perhaps, 
the same tie that gave them both something of the 
forlorn and friendless aspect of outcasts. 


“They wait, my sweet Lady Clare,” said Barbara; 


“would you speak with the minstrels? They have 


had refreshment, and the minstrel may be willing to 
amuse you with some roundelay or story of his travels; 
for he seems to have seen both sun and rain, and ‘ 

* And, by my faith!” whispered a young abigail, 
somewhat pertly perhaps from being a favorite with 
her mistress, “he is a proper youth of his inches as 
one can meet with.” 

* Not even excepting Hubert the hunter!” said 
another, in her ear, with a sly glance. 

“Peace!” remarked the dame, in a low but angry 
tone. ‘Is this befitting for your mistress to hear?” 

“Your pardon,” broke in the Lady Clare, with a 
blush and a start; “but be seated. Pray you, place 
these stools,”—pointing her pages to do so, and which 
was accordingly done at an appropriate distance from 
the dais on which the lady sat. 

“ They tell me that I have some little skill in mu- 
sic,” she resumed; “if it would please you, I would 
hear some lay of knightly deeds—some romaunt of 
Palestine—or the story of the brave Roland.” 

The old man, as she spoke, lifted up his head, and 
fixed his gaze full upon her with a flash of exultant de- 
light, as if he saw within her fair form and girlish frame 
a soul of kindred nature to his, who, having now taken 
the barp, began to strike its chords with a master hand. 

“No puling songs of love, no whining Cupid’s ballad- 
mongering,” he said, apart. ‘So much the better—and 
yet, she hath a face whose magic he cannot resist—if 
the old second-sight of my native hills fails me not! 
She hath a countenance should catch his soul at once 
and forever. And what meant the strong shiver 
that ran through him—tbat came cold as a dart of icc 
from his heart to mine? The tie between us is no 
weak one —the very dead have cemented it the stronger. 
But, hush! Feston—hush! watch—watch! This night 
decides his fate forever! ” 

While he was thus murmuring, a bold, lofty, trium- 
phant strain leaped into life from the heart of the min- 
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strel, whose fingers ran to and fro the thrilling strings, | Foston and his beautiful bride; furtive were their 
as if imbued with an instinct beyond that of mere art. | glances, but no less fond. They had, as it were, been 

Then his voice, deep and rich in quality and tone as surprised in a dream of joy, and saw before them the 
it was, and modulated with practised skill, fell in ac-| hideous shape of misery taking the benign shape by the 
cord with the instrument, and the words, filled with throat and strangling it. They had lost themselves in an 
the divine fire of poesy, gave vitality and a wild, wing-' Elysian world—a paradise of fools —and lo! they 
ed life to the leaping music, with an effect which cannot} were in the very midst of the world and its strife, and 


Terror stalked around them, so that they were unable 


be easily described. There was the charge, the onset, | 
the strife, the battle-shout, the defiant ery, the shriek of) 
pain, the moan of anguish, the exultation of conquest ;| 
and the resistless, animating, rejoicing march of victory, | 
which followed, made every eye kindle, and every heart, 
beat fast ; and when’ the noble battle-cry was ended, | 
the face of the Lady Clare shone with a light which il- | 
lumined it like a halo. 

“Worthily sung, minstrel. Nobly played, and I look | 
on thee as a master. Wear me this ring as thy pres- 
ent guerdon. If thou art not bound onward on any es-| 
pecial errand, or to any especial play, tarry here awhile; 
make thy home at Tunbridge Castle. The daughter of 
Sir Robert Clare, Earl of Gloucester, welcomes thee. 
She will be thy pupil; be thou, awhile, her teacher.” 
So spoke the lady. 

“Tt is done—it is sealed—it is accomplished. Noth- 
ing in the lowest deep or the highest height can undo 
it. And that ring is the pledge and the troth.” So 
murmured the old man, as he bowed his head orce 
more in his hands. 

“T bow to your will, swect lady. Accept my grate- 
ful thanks,” said the minstrel, as he put the ring on his 
finger, and bowed deeply as he retired back to his seat 
again ; and bending his bead to his follower, Foston, he 
murmured some words in the old man’s ears. 

“But what said she?” and the gaunt man lifted up 
his face again. “Did sae not name the name of him 
wko has been £0 long the bane of Scotland—Lord Rob- 
ert of Clare? Where have I heard that name? Do 
you remember, Foston Say?” addressing his ward. 

‘ No,” answered the other ; “ save that it is mingled 
with the sad, sad tale of our country’s misfortunes. But 
can she be held answerable for her sire’s misdeeds ? 
Louk on her face, old friend, and answer truly—is it not 
one to disarm the edge of wrath?” 

“It is true; the fates have woven the warp and the 
weft together for you. Oh, mc! but I cannot see fur- 
ther! There is a mist—dark, deep, red—a mist of 
blood before mine eyes!” 

“Can you, good minstrel,” said the lady at this junc- 
ture, “‘ relate something of your own life? I can feel 
that sorrow hath laid a hand not over light upon you.” 

“ Listen, lady, listen!” said Foston Say, the min- 
strel ; “ my story lies in little compass, and my harp 
shall relate it.” 

Then began to steal a soft symphony, as of a happy 
childhood. It changed into sad and sobbing music. It 
wailed and shrieked as if it sang of death, and woe, and 
utter desolation. His voice took up the burden : his 
parents slaughtered—his ancient home the prey of 
flames—his kindred exterminated—his escape into far 
lands—bis life in camp and field—his wandering home- 
ward to behold the hills and the valleys once more—to 
lay him down and sleep forever beside the graves of 
fire and of blood on the withered hillside; and so, with 
moaning and articulate wail, the music at last died 
away, and all were melted into tears—the Lady Clare 
sobbing like a child. 

* * * * % * 

Days passed by, and Foston Say and his follower re- 
mained in the castle. The young minstrel and the 
Lady Clare were ever together. Dame Barbara feared 
to interpose, but dreaded the worst. The irrevocable 
fate had overtaken both—‘ She loved him for the dan- 
gers he had passed, and he loved her that she did pity 
them!” The poet’s old story told over again. 

One day, at a neighboring hermitage, where dwelt 
one whose life shamed the asceticism of friar or monk 
for his holiness Foston Say, of Say, was secretly mar- 
ried to the Lady Clare—daughter of th? proud Earl 
and lord of Tunbridge Castle. The only witnesses 
were the old clansman, Foston—he had given his 
name to his charge after the day of blood baptism at 
the “raid of Say”—and the trembling nurse, Dame 
Barbara, who could not say her foster daughter nay. 

* * * * 


A year had passed; Lord Robert of Clare “was on 
his return, and the castle all in commotion. ‘The Lady 
Clare had, in secret—for so was the marriage kept— 
become a mother, and her babe was brought up by a 
peasant nurse, who dwelt in a secluded cot, not far 
removed from the hermitage where the nuptials had 
taken place. 

The Lady Clare, pale, but mastering her agitation, 


|her hands when the Lady Clare implored her help. 








to pluck up courage and run from it. 

Escape !—and escape together !—why not? They 
were paralysed. Foston, the henchman, only looked 
sadly on his foster son, but gave vague answers when 
pressed to help him with advice, Dame Bertha had 
lost her poor five wits, and only sobbed and wrung 


‘Thus they were, when, one day, the martial sounds 
of a trumpet at the outer gates drew attention to a 
large party of horsemen and footmen, wko came with 
lance and spear, flag and banner, and all the panoply 
of men whose daily trade is fighting. At their head, 
clad in heavy armor, was the tall, strong figure of 
Lord Robert. Beside him, clattering over the draw- 
bridge, came Count Philip de Fiennes. Haughty, 
unhandsome, and cruel, as he appeared to all who met 
to receive their lord, there was none that looked upon 
him with more loathing than the gentle Lady Clare; 
while Foston Say, who stood in his humbler guise 
and more peaceful garb some paces back, felt his 
heart struck by a sudden thrill of mborn detestation 
as he looked upon him, the reason of which he did 
not comprehend or know. 

But none was possibly more moved than the hench- 
man, Foston, His dark face grew white, and his ner- 
vous hand clutching at his “skene,” or dagger, half- 
drew, and thrust it to and fro in the sheath, as though 
it was hungering for the blood of the Aquitaine noble. 

With a bluff, rude courtesy, but somewhat soft- 
ened by that mysterious sentiment of paternal love, 
which lurks in the breast of every man who sees his 
child after long years of parting, Lord Robert saluted 
the Lady Clare. 

His rough manner softened—his voice became ten- 
der; and, as he introduced her to his bosom friend, 
and comrade, and brother in-arms, the Count de Fi- 
ennes, it became broken. Then came trumpet blasts, 
the trampling of horses, the dismounting of men, the 
clatter of arms, grectings, welcomes, cups drained 
dry, and all the rest of that joyous relaxation, when 
peace flends a zest to approaching festivities, after 
_ fatigues, danyers, and tedious journeys. 

There was a feast in the castle hall that night, 
upon a scale of splendor and plenty befitting one who 
held the earldom of Gloucester, and who returned as 
aconqueror, At the right hand of Lord Robert sat 
the bloated Count Philip; at his left the Lady Clare, 
whose pallor only increased her beauty. 

Behind her chair was Foston Say, as her cup- 
bearer. Apart from them, Ais foster-father — the 
henchman—his gaunt frame in a quiver; his vast, sta- 
ture expanding, as it were, with some nameless emo- 
tion, and his statuesque figure dilating beneath the 
armor he wore, until benéath the light of the hundred 
torches, flaring in the brackets on the walls and pil- 
lars of the hall, he looked something that was ghostly 
and menacing in his aspect. What ailed him ? 

“Come, friends !” shouted Lord Robert, as his page 
filled his beaker; “ pledge me in a cup to the noblest 
in the field and the bravest in battle—bold in counsel, 
and unflinching in his act; to one who more than once 
saved my life, whom 1 am proud to call friend! A 
cup—full and brimming over—to Count Philip de Fi- 
ennes, of Aquitaine! Health and long hfe !—and a 
fair bride, whom I will presently name! A health ! 
and let the trumpets sound, and your shouts re-echo 
in every rafter !” 

The torches flared wildly—the shrill trumpets rang 
forth their tan-ta-ra!—and as the clangor rose, the 
guests rose too, and “ A health to Count Philip !” re- 
sounded through every arch and roof tree. 

“Thanks, my lord!—my trusty friends and fellow 
soldiers, all thanks!” and Count Philip, his swollen 
face in every feature inflamed with wine, rose upon 
his unsteady feet; “and, in return, I will give a 
pledge you will not fail to drain deep—to the fairest 
of the fair, the lovely Lady C are, to whom I swear 
myself her most devoted knight, and the humblest 
and most faithful of her servants! To the Lady 
Clare!” And he and the guests stood to the toast, 

But the Lady Clare grew deadly faint; and, from 
behind her, carne a moan and a start, and a fierce ex- 
clamation. Jt was from Foston Say. 

“Stand still!” whispered a voice in Foston’s ear, 








was preparing to receive her father and his friends. 
Foston Say, under an assumed name, wa3 still an in- 
mate of the castle, as secretary and tutor to the lady; 
and his faithful follower, the elder Foston, held an 
office under the senechal—some post of trust over the 
soldiery of the castle. 

As for Dame Barbara, she was almost beside her- 
self for dread of the fierce and remorseless lord, whose 
acts in field, and camp, and city, made the cheeks of 
brave men blush. 

Stolen now were the meetings, and seldom, between 





while a iron grip was on his arm, holding back that 
|which had seized the sword at his side, and half 
| drawn it. 
| None heeded them, unless a careless glance, which 
| was like a eneer, crossed the visage of the Uount, who 
now observed Foston and the gaunt Highlander. 
Lord Robert had graciously drank the health, 
| blandly thanked the Count, and called for another 
|beaker, Then he said to the Lady Clare, “I learn, 





him step forth and troll us one of his lays! Come, 
Sir Minstrel, step forward! Give him his hand, thou, : 
grizzly-bearded Hercules! Presently, I may want to 
question thee /” 
Conquering his emotion, Foston took his harp, 
rang forth his awful song of death and ruin, and there 
was a terrible pause in the hall. 
“Ha! ha! ha!” rang forth the mocking laugh of 
the Count; “ but this is not so mirthful, my lord, as I 
had hoped for !” 
“By’r lady, no!” cried the Earl. ‘No matter; it 
may be merrier on the bridal morn! What say you, 
daughter mine? I have given the Count assurance 
of your hand—have plighted you to him! What say 
you to a gallant soldier for a husband ?” 

“ Him!” she cried, rising in disgust, and calm as 
any stone, though her eye kindled sternly; “him !— 
NEVER !” 

“Ho, ho!” shouted the Count; “do you hear the 
damsel, my lord? By St. Denis, and St. George to 
boot, ’tis like there has been some smug-faced woer 
in the way before me! What say you, Sir Minstrel ?— 
eh?’ 
“T say that she should be the bride of death first!” _ 
exclaimed Foston, in a tone that rang through the 
hall, and made the Earl start to his feet, with a fierce — 
cry of rage. : 
“Hold, my lord, a moment!” said Count Philip; 
“there is same merry jest here, to be bitterly rewards” 
ed by stripes at the porter’s lodge! Did you noti¢e ~ 
the words of the song he sang?” 

“I thought they minded me of a black day and a’ 
bitter deed!” said Lord Robert, his brow darkening 
for a moment. 

“Ay, aha! When we smothered the foxes out of 
their holes—the wolf and the dam out of the den; 
smoked them in their fastnesses; and for every drop 
of the brave blood of Cressingham, spiJt ten! By 
this bright wine, it was the finest sport—you reccol- 
lect it—that low house in the wild Highlands—what 
was its name? Ho, Gasper! Mongizert !—you— 
you—recollect!” And he motioned to some men-at- 
arms, who were at the lower end of the table. 

“Ay, my Lord Count—in Scotland. Say—the 
Master of Say was his name !” 

“? Twas so; and thus it was we lost the cub fox— 
do you not recollect ?—no man could shoot bolt, or 
drive arrow home; so some tall fellow and the brat 
made off and up the hills? Ha! ha! The fire, and 
the smoke, and the hurry !” 

“And, by St. George!” muttered a soldier, “I'd 
rather ha’ been cleft to the chin than had hand in it !” 

“ And that you see, my Lord Robert, is the secret 
of the minstrel’s music. Why, ve heard it since!” 
shouted the Count, reeling; “and, perie, its too dis- 
mal to be even sorrowful !” 

“ Ay, Sir Count!” that wailing lament /as a name, 
and we called it the ‘Bloody Raid of Say! I re- 
member the day well—the devilish deed——the faggot 
and the fire;” and the gaunt Highlander, who thun- 
dered these words into the ears of ihe Count, had 
seized him by the corselet, with his knuckles in his 
throat, and with a resistless force dragged him to the 
centre of the dais, where a space was made around 
them—pressing him down to the ground. 

But those last words told with an instinct that needed . 
no fuller explanation to the beating heart of the uady 
Clare, the sanguinary tragedy of Foston Say’s history. 
The lov:ng maiden, the tender wife, wedded to the vic- 
tim of her father’s savage impassibility! had been 
a spectator, and had not interfered. He had been in 
command, and had not prevented the wanton butchery, 
Alas! for the grievous fruit now, and for the ghastly 
scene that presently must follow ! 

Would hk? love her—the child of Lord Robert, the 
cruel Earl of Gloucester—more ? Could she hope it? 
Unspeakable fear was beginning to overcome her. 

“Stand, dog! cur! dastard! thou carrion, scarcely 
as fit for ny dagger as for the halter of the hangman, 
stand! and do you, all of you, my masters, stand back ; 
and you, Lord Robert, do you beware me, too! Oh!” 
continued the henchman, “the black deed is coming 
home—home, do you hear? And you, who saw a brave 
man hacked to peices like a picce of mere timber—who 
beheld a wife and m>ther dishonorably slain—who com- 
manded your dastards to shoot arrows after a helpless 
orphan child—who, devil-like, has laughed at the horri- 
ble story since—do you go down—down to your kin 
dred sire, the foul fiend ; and—then—laugh—theu—if 
you can or dare!” 

Ere they could stay his hand, twenty stabs had let 
the crime-stained soul out of the horrible carcass of 
Count Philip. 

“There!” said Foston, the avenger, calmly; and he 
flung down his recking dagger, and folded his arms. 
“] have avenged the father! Let the son (pointing to 
the young minstrel) avenge his mother, for fate plays 
into his hands!” 

“© Foston! friend! protector! beloved! husband’ 
what is all this? ” and the Lady Clare, with her hands 
folded together, sank imploringly at Foston Say’s feet. 












































































my daughter, you have a minstrel here, who deftly 
tunes his harp and sings like a true troubadour, Bid 





“Husband!” exclaimed Lord Robert, with that tran- 
sition from the stupor of astounded surprise, into which 
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the audacity of a menial, and the evidence of his vin- 
dictiveress, who lay flaccid and drenched in his own 
blood at the giant henchman’s feet, was bearing him to 
rage, and a fierse thirst to punish the audacity which 
dared to brave him so far. “Husband!” he repeated. 
“ Who is thy husband ?” : 

“ He—Foston—he is my husband ; but will—will he 
acknowledge it now?” and she sank on the ground. 

“Ay, Clare, deautiful and betoved!” and the youth 
was rushing forward to assist her, when the Karl, draw- 
ing his glaive, shouted,— 

“ Back !—serf—slave—thing thet I will crush under 
my heel !—back, or I slay you both!” 

“ Back, you’” and the elder Foston, aroused afresh, 
sprang between them, bis own broad, gleaming brand in 
his firm grip, and his foria like that of a leader of Ti- 
tans, panting as if for the commencement of a mightier 
strife than yet had been. 

“Listen to me, Lord Robert of Clare and Earl of 
Gloucester, if you may or wii! Listen, on peril of 
your soul—listen but a moment! You wronged him, 
for you deprived him of sire and of mother. I, for 
years, have been as both to him.” 

“ Good, true, noble, single-hearted friend and foster- 
father!” sobbed Foston. 

“Peace! He has wedded your daughter. They met 
—they loved! I dould have slain 40u—I would have 
done so—but you expressed a regret for the savage act. 
They are united—bless them. Forgive her—him you! 
have nothing to forgive. 
and his bloud is as free, as pure, as lofty—ay, more so 
—he can claim kindred with kings.” 

“Peace! Never, thou beggar knave! Thou—— 
But why dol parley? Set on—seize them—tear them 
asunder—hack me this creature to shreds!” and the 
furious Earl foamed at the mouth like a baffled tiger. 

“Do you begin. then!” said the henchman, with an 
almost appalling coolness, dropping his sword. ‘This 
nigh:’s deeds must have a like ending to its beginning ; 
and ere its hours are worn out, another tribunal a 

He spoke no more. Like lightning came the sweep- 
ing brand on the faithful, the noble head. It was cleft 
in twain ; and the last faithful sob went heaving from 
his heart with his latest breath in a broken prayer to 
heaven. Let us draw a veil here over the scene which 
followed. 

* 





* % * * * 


But the story got abroad. It was too full of unmiti- 

ted cruelty and atrocity to pass the King’s attention. 
Lord Robert’s deeds were lost in his misdeeds ; and 
many a year after his attainder—the reversal of his pos- 
session of Tunbridge to the Crown, and his death, which 
was, in some sort, tranquil—Foston and the Lady Clare 
lived in their humbler home on the bonny braes of Say, 
far from the turmoil and the oppression of men, the 
very elements which might have kept them asunder, 
only binding them the more fondly and devotedly to 
each other. 





aaa 
[From Be’gravia. | 
THE RED LEATHER POCKET-BOOK. 
A VOLUNTEER’S STORY, IN THREE DIVISIONS. 
BY W. W. FENN. 
{ Concluded trom our last.| 
PART II. WHY fT CONCERNED ME,—(Continued.) 
There was a wild shriek, a rush forward, a roar of 
sound in my ears, a blinding smoke, and, at my feet, 
Ernest Imhausli, motionless, with a stream, of blood 
oozing through the breast of his gray uniform ! 
* * * * * * 








To linger on what followed would cost ‘me, even 
now that I have just read the contents of that pocket- 
book, too much pain. I have scarcely been able to 
write thus far, so vividly is the whole misery brought 
back to me. Ernest was dead— shot through the 
heart, and by my hand! The rifle, by some utterly 
unaccountable means, had been loaded, and with ball 
cartridge. The bullet had gone — through his 
body, and was buried in the wall beyond. Three 
minutes before, and that identical weapon had been 
turned against me ! 

What did it all mean? For thirteen years I have 
asked myself this question, and untjl yesterday no 
suspicion of the truth ever crossed my mind. 


PART Ill, WHAT Ir CONTAINED. 


more plainly than became the modesty of woman. ‘have a chance of marrying, and the only woman I ever 
When you were still silent, and appeared to avoid | would marry will, long before that time, have passed out 
me, there commenced a change in my feelings; my |of my reach. 


I grow desperate as I think of it. I re- 


vanity was outraged; I said to myself, ‘Does this |frain from going too often into society where I may 


man know what he rejects so scornfully ? Does he 
hold such love as mine so light, that he goes to the 
length of spurning it?” Yes, it was so. And in 
time I grew to hate you for it, as much asI once 
loved you. One day Ernest brought the news that 
you were going to be married, and I began to seek 
some means of revenge. His death, soon after by 
your hand, supplied me with them. I knew that after 
\that you never could be happy, but it made me so to 
| know your anguish. 

| “Your marriage, to begin with, was postponed; 
this was one step in my revenge, and an evidence of 
our misery. I gloried in it. When I came upon 
irnest’s diary, I read in the latest entries words that, 
as I have stated, might, in a degree, solace you. Then 
again I said to myself, with increased gratification, 
“T will retain them; and lo! I keep alive an agony in 
the heart of the man who shot him, which, in itself, 
is vengeance !” 

“The shock of the son’s dreadful end the mother 
did not long survive, and, returned to my native 
place, I am alone in the world. The influence of this 
solitude, perhaps, it was that gave the better side of 
my nature play again. 

“ However this may be, it has once or twice crossed 





That is his prerogative alone; my mind to send you these leaves. Yesterday I think 


I should have done so, but, as the Fates willed it, I 
chanced to read in our English paper here that your 
long-delayed marriage had been at length accomplish- 
ea on Monday last. My hatred burns again at the 
thought; it overwhelms every other feeling, and Iam 
determined. 
“Secured in this same sheet of paper on which I 
write, I will wear about me Ernest’s last words until 
Idie. If they ever reach you, it will be when I am 
past all feeling, and it will signify nothing to me that 
our remorse is abated. 
* PAULINE Immavsi.” 
ODD PAGES TORN FROM THE DIARIES OF ERNEST 
IMHAULSI. 
“ Aueust 10th, 1856. 
“There is no doubt of it—she evokes feelings in 
my heart to which it has hitherto been a stranger. A 
whole evening in her society has convinced me of 
this.” 
“ SEPTEMBER 7th, 1856. 
“T begin at least to hope her thoughts are not pre- 
occupied; if so, there is a clear field. I should have 
thought she would have been just the girl, Gerald 
would have chosen to make his wife. She has all the 
charms he professes to extol in women. Her position 
accords with his; everything points to it as being 
what they call in this country a desirable match; and 
yet - * * * Tcannot trace any appearance of a bond 
between them. Besides, I think he would tell me if 
there were—but I shall watch.” 
* Apri 6th, 1857. 
“The closest observation fails to show me that 
there is any suitor for her hand. Hosts congregate 
around her, and no wonder—for, O, is she not lovely ? 
Yet she seems to single out none, least of all Gerald, 
whom I have figured so often as my most probable 
rival. To-night, after six months of the closest atten- 
tion, I still believe he is indifferent to her. She abso- 
lutely treats him at times with disdain. Once or 
twice I have suspected that he inclines toward her; I 
have caught him with his eyes bent curiously upon 
her; but I suppose it meent nothing. My jealousy 
alone inspired the suspicion and the dread.” 
“Ocroper 12th, 1857. 
“Lhave abandoned myself entirely to thoughts of her 
Never out of my mind, I incline to the belief that never 
was woman so loved by man before. Henceforward, I 
devote myself to the attainment of a position which shall 
warrant me in asking for her as a wife; but until that is 
achieved or approached I must disguise my feclings, or 
I may be debarred from her acquaintance.” 


the entry stands thus: 


“ QUARTER: Dar. 
“ A rise in the office at last! 


A letter directed to me, from Pauline Imhausli,|a drop in the ocean. Forty pounds a year, which makes 


dated 


my income £180. I might as well ask for the hand of a 


Here follows a series of extracts for a whole year, |nity may offer. 1d 
much to the same effect. On September the 29th, 1858, |find it in our practising with these rifles. 


meet her, lest I should commit some hideous folly. 
Yet I must be near her; and so I watch and skulk about 
in the neighborhood of the house like a thief. Gerald is 
oftener there, and for this even I have become furiously 
jealous of him.” 
“JuNE 17th, 1859. ° 
“ Were it not that I am sure Gerald would have told 
me, I could have sworn there is now some clandestine 
understanding between them. At the picnic to-day he 
hardly left her side, and as I saw them whispering, I 
felt half out ef my mind. I think at that moment, had I 
been certain there was meaning in his manner, I could 
have struck him to the ground. 
“ A strange sensation of enmity begins to battle with 
my friendship for him; for if it be not he, there is still 
no one else in the field.” 
“ Avueust 21st, 1859. 
“T have almost determined to accept the consequen- 
ces, and ask her to be my wife. The consequences ? 
Simply, that I should be forbidden the house. The 
daughters of the Eoglish merchant-princes are expect- 
ed to marry into this same nobility. A father with 
twenty or thirty thousand a year, expects a son-in-law 
with at least a fourth of that income to start with. 
What chance have I? Is not this a sufficient answer to 
any plea I could put forward ?” 
** Aucust 29th, 1859. 
“This volunteering is a diversion; it has somewhat 
roused me from my melancholy. I like drill, and an- 
ticipate pleasure from the shooting.” 
“ September 20th, 1859. 
“The rifles were served out to-day—a glorious wea- 
pon! L enjoy handling it. Ihave not had a fire-arm in 
my hand since I was a boy.” 
* Octocer 10th, 1859. 
“A large muster of the eorps to-day. She came to 
see us, and my ardor for the drill was diminished. I 
could hear nothing, I could see nothing. I could under- 
stand no word of command, I behaved like a fool or one 
possessed. How does a man feel, I wonder, when he 
begins to go mad? Does he ever think of destroying 
those he holds dearest ?” 
“Octoser 24th, 1869. 
“It has come—and I have been right throughout! 
My shadowy dread is realized. She cs engaged, and to 
Gerald! 
“He told me this afternoon—he, my friend, whose 
life I twice saved—saved, that he might blight mine. 
What a mystery is fate! But it is quite certain we 
cannot both live now. He or I must depart. I think I 
hid my feelings from him, and I will to the end, what- 
ever form that may take... . . and Pauline has loved 
him! She confessed this when I spoke of his marriage. 
He must die—as surely as I saved him, as surely will I 
now destroy him.” 
“ NovemBer 2nd, 1859. 
“For more than a week I have deliberated upon the 
“how” snd the “when.” We are wonderful beings; 
unable, in spite of ourselves, to grasp ideas in their 
true bearing: impulse obscures reason and judgment 
both. 
“Tam calmer now; let me try to write what I mean. 
“JT desire to make him suffer. Good! I almost lose 
sight of my love for her in this desire, and yet I have 
thought of Aiding him. The very means by which I 
render suffering impossible for him! Men only suffer 
whilst they live. Now I have suffered long enough. J 
am the person to die; theretore Ae must kill me, not J 
him. Then, for ten, twenty, thirty, forty years, he 
lives on in agony—unparalleled, overwhelming agony— 
But that he may experience the full extent of it he must 
never know that 7 design aud devise this punishment 
for him. He must suppose that he has brought it upon 
himself; that he has killed his friend, his “ dearest 
friend and preserver ” (I laugh as I pen these words,) 
by an accident—an accident arising from some egre- 
gious folly of his own, to which I will tempt him, as oppor- 
And for the opportunity ? IL look to 
Blank car- 
tridge will be served out shortly: if I can load the piece 
with one,and adda bullet unseen,. .. .or possess 





But what is it? Bah!| myself of a ball-cartridge before we are intrusted with 


them, and so disarm suspicion ?—for this is most essen- 
tial to my plan. Yes gAs Iago says, “Tis engendered, 


oat 





“Krer, March, 1860. | princess of the blood as for that of this woman, upon |but yet confused.” 

“So long as | live you shall suffer; shall remain in| whom I have centred my whole soul! My only hope’ ; “ NovemBer 7th, 1859, 
the full conviction that yon slew my brother through | lies in the still continued absence of any definite lover:, “ My only fear is, that [ shall not have patience. I 
your own folly; shall be kept in ignorance of the only| but this cannot continue much longer. Some day I |shall be tempted to slay him some day before I can 
facts that can mitigate your remorse. This is how [| shall be struck dumb by the news that she is to be mar-|carry out my plan. As 1 hear him speak of the Ist of 
can best nourish my revenge; but, if you survive me,|ried. Dumb, do I say ?—-dead, more likely. At times! December | al most betray myseif.” 

I do not desire to carry it beyond the grave. There |it 1s with the greatest difficulty I can control my feel | “ November 23rd, 1859, 2 p. m. 
fore I write this, in explanation of why I keep back! ings.” | “The cartridges, this afternoon, at a parade! I 
the enclosed leaves torn from Ernest’s diary. “Marcu 25th, 1859. await my opportunity. Give me patience, Destiny! 

“I loved you desperately, madly, even from our| “Six months since my salary was raised. In twelve The danger will arise when I have loaded the piece. 
first meeting. I thought you saw that I did, and I)more, perhaps, my income may reach £200, or £220. The temptation to shoot him whilst the weapon is in my 
encouraged hope; but when you made no sign, I be-|The prospect is hopeless! Had I but some capital I)hand may prove too great after all, Give me patience, 
lieved 1 was wrong, and that you had not understood | migbt look forward to trading on my own account. I/O Reason! 
me. Then, bent only upon one object, I determined) have knowledge sufficient, and could see my way.. But ‘‘Ifthese be the last words I ever write, remember, 
ft any risk to show you my heart, I fear I did this| with this miserable routine, I shall be an cld man ere I! my sister (for it is into your hands they will fall; I 
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have arranged for that,) that they are for your eye only, 
written that you may know the truth, and so long as you 
keep it from him your revenge, as well as mine, will be 
accomplished. You and I are too much of one mind for 
any doubts as to my future to disturb you. Adieu! 

“ Ernest.” 

It has been but a sore satisfaction, the eventual dis- 
covery of this truth; for ithas but shown me to have 
been the dupe of one who was, perhaps, hardly responsi- 
ble for his acts. We must, at least, hope he was not; 
and that that Reason which thinksrs such as he magnify 
into a divinity was in reality, in his case, tottering on 
her throne. 














BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—( Continued.) 


Tn the meantime the grave had been filled up, and the 
men were now busily engaged in heaping 2 quantity of 
pebbly stones round the hedge-stake, which projected 
some three feet above the level of the road. 

‘*Now [hope you are content!” said Turpin, as he 
saw the last stone put in its place. 

** Yes, I’m ready now,” said Tom; “ only I made up my 
mind to sec it all out as being one of the most singular 
customs in existence.” 

“Come along, then!” said Dick, setting off at a trot. 
“ Why, I believe, the raingets heavier every moment. 
It’s positively coming down in one sheet.” 

“Oh! never mind. [ daresay you have your skin 
wetted before today, and when you were not so close to 
a place of shelter as you are at the present moment,” 

‘‘ That’s very true. I wonder how Davis is getting on. 
I thought he would have got back before this. , am very 
uneasy and impatient, I can assure you.” 

“Thave no doubt of that, for if you should be unfortu- 


nate enough to lose your mare, you will be a long time 


before you find one to match her.” 
“T should never find one. 


with bim.” 

“ Well, we shall soon know the result of the landlord’s 
errand, for the inn is not a hundred yards off now. 
Look, you can see the lights at the front window quite 
plainly.” 

“ Yes, I am, though, under the impression Davis has 
not returned, o* we should have seen something of him. 
My heart missgives me very much about it.” 

“So I suppose, for you speak in quite a desponding 
way. You may depend it will be all right sooner or 
later.” 

“I hope so, indeed!” said Dick, as he pushed open 
the front door of the ‘Hand and Keys,” and entere , 
closely followed by his comrade. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN DEPART FOR LONDON 
PERILOUS ERRAND. 


ON THEIR 


From the noise which greeted the ears of the two high- 


waymen as they made their way along the passage, it 


was pretty clear the old inn was tolerably full of custo-/ 


mers. Avoiding, however, the kitchen in which the 
guests were, both ascended the broad oaken stairsase. 

Turpin was first and he halted as soon he reached 
the landing. 

“Tom,” he said, ‘* I needn’t tell you how anxious I am 
about Davis. I wish you would go down again and 
ascertain whether he has returned. Not that I think he 
has for a moment, only it would be more satisfactory to 
be sure he had not.” 

“Tl go,” replied Tom. “ None will know me. “ Stand 
here till I come back.” 

** Who shall you ask?” 

“Your flame!” 

* My flame ?” 

“Yes, Ellen!” 

“Oh!” 

“I think she will be the bestto make my inquiries of.” 

* Or Mrs. Davis it doesn’t matter which.” 

Tom King descended the stairs and went into the bar. 
It was empty at first, but Mrs. Davis and Ellen entered 
immediately after him, each carrying several jugs. 

The young girl smiled when she saw King. 

“ You seem busy,” he said, “It’s an ill-wind blows 
nobody good. Has Davis returned ?” 

“ He has not,” said Mrs. Davis, as she wiped her face 
with her apron. ‘I wish be was safe back! Did you 
ever know such a wet night? When he comes he will 
be drenched to the skin ? 

“I was in hope he hadarrived. My friend was very 
uneasy about him and his mare, so he sent me to inquire 
while he waited for me on the stairs. Let us know as 
soon as he returns !” 

“ Very well! good night !” 

“Good night!” 

“ Not come ?’ interrogated Turpin, as soon as he saw 
King. 

“No! They will send us word the moment he does.” 

Dick sighed. 

“T don’t like this,” he said. “‘Thereis danger abroad, 


It would be an impos- 
sibility. When Turpin loses his mare it will be all over 


or Davis would have been back hefore this. If he does] ‘* Well then, I suppose by that, you have resolved 


not come quickly, I shall risk all and start myself. Fool | 
that I was to leave Bess behind me. I'll warrant I never) 
do the same thing again.” 


“ You couldn’t help yourself, could you? However, I) must promise to grant before hand.” 


don’t wonder at your impatience and anxiety.” 

“TI confess they increase fearfully every moment. 
There is, however, one thing certain, Bess must be got 
back somehow or other.” 

“T suppose so. And the best thing wecan do is to go 
up to our attic and wait a while, and occupy ourselves in 
devising rome scheme to be carried out by ourselves in 
ease Davis should fail.” 

“ You are right, my friend. I wish we had a light 
though, for this staircase is most confoundedly dark. I 
can’t see where I am going!” 

“Never mind, feel your way. We shall be right 
enough when you reach the attic.” 

‘So we shall, Let me lead the way, my friend.” 

“It will be a case of the blind leading the blind, 1 
fancy, though, of course, you have been oftener up the 
stairs than I have.” 

“ Rather!” 


case, and after a little blundering reached the attic. 
Both went to the window. 


is anyone onthe road.” 
Turpin obeyed, 


rain, entered the chamber. 


The sky is as black as ink.” 
“Tt is. 

deal.” 
“Oh! it has; there is no question about that. 


thing like it, and [ have seen a few showers. 
see or hear anyone on the road ?” 


“ No; both are out of question, 


wind bowls!” 


ners that obstructed its onward passage. 


away.” 
**No: stop ! silence!” 
“What do you hear ?” 


hoofs on the roadway.” 
Both strained their sense of hearing to the utm o 
“T hear nothing,” said Turpin, after a brief pause. 
“Nor I,now. And yet 
approachng. It must have been fancy, merely.” 


could hear no repetition of the sound, closed the window. 
“T am in a terrible fidget, said Dick, “and I get’ worse 
and worse every moment.” 
“T can scarcely wonder at it, for you see Davis has 
been gone seven or eight hours now.” 


alarm. I fear Davis has been seized by the police.” 


gets better.” 
doubt it.” 


sion?” 


will suggest itself to me at the proper time.” 
“ Well, it’s always my system to mature a plan before 


greater ease and confidence,” 


your plan required perpetual modification, and by the 
time you have put it into executiou it is quite different 
to what it originally was.” 

‘‘T have known such to be the case.” 


to set out having only your ultimate purpose in view, 
and then let circumstances form and suggest your plan 
of operation.” 

“ Perhaps itis best. 
tended to do, simply, because I look upon the attempt as 
an impossibility.” 

“Do you?” 

“TI do.” 

“Tt is difficult and dangerous, I know, but it does not 
follow from that it is imposible.” 

“‘ Well go far as my own convictions go. I feel quite 
assured Davis has failed im his errand, and has likely 
enough been made prisoner asan accomplice. Now if he, 
a stranger could not succeed, I don’t see what chance 
you yourself have of doing so.” 

“T admit all that, but I don’t see that is impossible, 
nevertheless,’ 











The highwaymen felt their way slowly up the stair- 


“ Throw it open, Dick, said King. “ We shall be able 
to tell then what the weather is like, and weather there 
A sudden guest of wind, bearing with it a quantity of 
“The weather doesn’t seem to have improved, Tom. 
I fancy, though, the rain has abated a great 
It 


coulda’t come down at that rate long. I never knew any- 
Can you 


It is so dark you 
ean’t see your hand before you, and just hark how the 


A terrific guest swept round the old inn as he spoke, 
and moaned and whistled as it careered round tte cor- 


“Shut the window,” said Dick, “ and let us come 


“T fancied just then that I heard the tramp of horses’ 


fancied I heard a horse 


They remained listening a little longer, rut as they 

























make the attempt yourself.” 

“T have.” 

“Then I have a request to make of you which you 
“T can guess what it is before you speak.” 

“IT daresay you can. Itis that you will let me ac- 
company you, and share the dangers and difficulties of 
the enterprise.” 

“TI cannot say no to your request, Tom, because I 
would rather you went with me. As for the danger, I 
know you value that no more than I do.” 

“ You are not far off the mark there; butif such is the 
decision you have made, just allow me to give you a 
piece of advice.” 

“ What is it?” 

“To lose no time in carying out your project.” 
* T have no intention.” 

“Theu let us start at once. Ifwe donot we shall 
have it daylight before we know where we are.” 

“We shall. Come with me. It will take but a few 
minutes so get the horses ready for the road.” 

Ashe spoke, Turpin left the attic, closely followed by 
Tom King. 
On reaching the bar they paused for a moment, 
again inquired whether Davis had returned, and © 
received a negative reply. Briefly announcing, ’ 
their intention to go in quest of him, they hurri 
the inn, across the yard, and into the stables. 

Five minutes afterwards the two highwaymea w 
mounted and on their way to London, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TOM KING FIGHTS A SINGLE COMBAT WITH CHARLES 

STUART, CALLED IN HISTORY THE YOUNG PRETENDER, _ 

That this was about the most dangerous expedition 
Turpin bas ever ventured upon there can be little doubt, 
and though this fact was quite patent to him, it did not 
cause him to hesitate in the least. 

There was some little improvement in the state of the 
weather perceptible. The rain had almost ceased, and 
the wind had lost much of its violence. 

The roads, though, were in a fearful state, and were 
very heavy to the horses, for their hoofs sank deeply into 
the soft clayey soil at every step they took. 

The two friends did not speak for some minutes after 
leaving the yard of the ‘“‘ Hand and Keys,” ‘They were 
too much occupied in picking their way to have lelonad 
to do so. 

The night was profoundly dark, so they did not 
venture to put their horses to a gallop, but they went 
over the ground at a trot that scon decreased the distance 
they had to travel. 

At length they reached a firmer piece of road, and 
then Turpin, turning to his companion, said— 

‘“‘ This cool air clears one’s faculties. While we have 
been plodding along. Ihave been thinking over Tom 
Davis’s non-appearence, and trying to form some hypos © 
thesis to account for it.” 





**Indeed ?” 

“rena” : 
“Have you succeded ?” 
**T faney so. 


“Yes; that is the circumstance that fills me with 


“Or,” said King’ “he may not have left London when 
the rain began, and is waiting there until the weather 


Dick shook his head at this supposition of his friend. 
‘It is just possible that may be the reason, but I 


“ Well, then, let us suppose Davis’ hasfailed. What 
steps shall you take to get Bess back into you posses- 


“T have no idea, but doubtless some mode of action 
I start, and then you set about what you have to do with 


~ That is only true to acertain extent, myfriend. So 
many things occur to alter the aspect of events, that 


“You must have done. Now I always think it best 


But I asked you what you in- 





















Iseem as though I could tell just what 
had taken place.” 
“How do you account for that ?” : 
“ [ cannot tell, but I have made it out bit by bit, and 
feel confident I have arrived at the correct solution of 
the affair.” 
‘It will be a good thing if you have, for of course, it 
would lend us most material aid in forming a plan of 
attack, and determine to a great extent whether we 
should use stratagem or force.” 
“T think we shall want a little of both.” 
“Very good. Let us hear your account of what has 
happened !” 
“Well, you must know first that just before I met you 
I was betrayed by a waggoner and taken prisoner by 
some officers.” 
“Oh! 1 bave heard nothing of this before.” 
“Dear me, no more you have. ‘T'aen I shall be 
obliged to go back to that incident in order to make you 
understand.” 
“ Well, tell it in as few words, as you can, for I am 
rather impatient Ly nature, and can’t bear to have to wait 
when I want to hear anything.” 
“T can assure you it is quite as disagreeable to me as 
to you. The fact is,as I suid before, we must, as soon 
as we get a chance, relate our histories to each other, 
and then we shall be able to talk in comfort.” 
“We shall. Yousay you were made a prisoner. Never 
mind the particulars. What next!” 
“They were the same officers that pursued you 80 
hetly. ‘There were five of them, and they got about 
twenty farm laborers to help them, so I didnot stand 
so much of a chance with so many.” 
“T should think not.” 
'“ However, when they had bound me, and put me on 
horseback behind one of the officers, the thought occured 
to them how dreadful a thing it would be to have to di- 
vide the reward amongst so many.” 
“ Yes, that is only human nature. That over-grasping 
feeling on the part of the officers has assisted many aon@ 
to escape.” 








(To be continued in our next), 
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THE ALBION. 

















The Bays of the Week and the Planets. 





One of the cardinal principles of astrology was this: That 
every hour and every day is ruled by its proper planet. Now in the 
ancient Egyptian astronomy there were seven planets; two, the 
sun and moon, circling round the earth, the rest circling round 
the sun. ‘The period of circulation was apparently taken as the 
measure ef each planet's dignity, probably because it was judged 
that the distance corresponded to the period, We know that 
some harmonious relation between the distances and periods was 
supposed to exist. When Kepler discovered the actual law, he 
conceived that he had in reality found out the mystery of Egyp- 
tian astronomy, or, as he expressed it, that he had ‘ stolon the 
golden vases of the Egyptians.” Whether they had clear ideas 

as to the nature of this relation or not, it is certain that they ar- 
ranged the planets in order, [Legioning with the planet of long- 
est period, } as follows: 


1—Baturn, 3—Mars. 5—Venus. 
2—Jupiter. 4 -The Sun, 6 —Mercury. 
7—The Moun. 


The hours were devoted in continuous succession to these 
bodies ; and as there were twenty-four hours in each Chaidean 
ot Egyptinn day, it follows that with whatever planet the day 
began, the cycle of seven planets [beginning with that one) was 
repeated, three times, making twenty-one hours, and then the 
first three planets of the cycle completed the twenty-four hours, 
so that the fourth plaaet of the cycle [so begun] ruled the first 
hour of the next day. Suppose, for instance, the first hour of 
any day was ruled by the Sun—the cycle for the day would 
taerefore be the Sun, Venus Mercury, the Moon, Saturn, Jupiter 
and Mars, which, cepeated three times, would give twenty-one 
hours; the twenty-second, twent-third, and twenty-fourth hours 
would be ruled respectively by the Sun, Venus, and Mercury and 
the first hour of the next duy would be ruled by the Moon. 
Proceeding in the same way through this second day, we find 
that the first hour of the third day would be ruled by Mars. The 
first hour of the fourth day would be ruled by Mercury; the first 
hoar of the fifth day by Jupiter; of the sixth by Venus, and of 
the seventh by Saturn. ‘The seven days in order, being assigned 
to the planet running their first hour, would therefore be— 

1-The Sun’s day [Sunday.] 

2—The Moon's day [Mouday, Lund. } 
8—~—Mar's day (Tuesday, M irdi.] 

4—Mercury’s day [Wednesday, Mercredi.] 
5—Jnupiter’s day [ubursday, Jeudi.] 

6—Venus’ day Friday, [Veneris dies, Vendredi. } 
7—Saturn’s day (Saturday, Ital. il Sabato. ] 

Dion Cassius, who wrote io the third century of our era, gives 
this explanation of the nature of the Egyptian week, and of the 
method in which the arrangement was derived from their sys- 
tem of astronomy. It is a noteworthy point that neither the 
Greeks nor Romans in his time used the week, which was a per- 
iod of strictly Oriental origin. ‘The Komans only adopted the 
week in the time uf Theodosius, toward the close of the fourth 
century, and the Gree«s divided the month into periods of ten 
days ; 80 that, for the origin of the arrangement connecting the 
days of the week with the planets, we must look to the sourse 
indicated by Dion Cassius. It is a cu.ious illustration of the 
way in which traditions are handed down, not only from genera- 
tion to generation, but from nation io nation, that the Latin 
and Western nations receiving the week along with the doc- 
trines of Christianity, should, nevertheless have adopted the 
nomenclature in use among astrologers. It is impossible to say 
how widely the superstitions of astrology hai spread, or how 
deeply they had penetrated, for the practices of astrologers were 
carried on in secret, wherever Sabaism was rejected as a form of 
religion ; but that in some mysterious way these supersticions 
spread among nations professing faith in one God, and that even 
to this day they are secretly accepted in Mohammedan and eveu 
Christian communities, cannot be disputed, Gow much more 
must such superstitions have affected the Jews, led out by Mo- 
ses from the very temple of astrology? Knowing what we do of 
the influence of such superstitions in our own time, can we won- 
der if 3 000 years a:o Moses found it difficult to dispossess his 
followers of their belief in “t e host of heaven,” or if, a tew 
generations la er, oven the reputed prophetess Deborah should 
have been found proclaiming that ‘the star3 in their courses’’ 
had fought against the enemies of Israel. 

That the Egyptians dedicated the seventh day of the week to 
the outermost or highest planet, Saturn, is certain; and it is 

resumable that this day was a day of rest in Egypt. It is not 

nown, however, whether this was ordained in honor of the 
chiof planet—that is their supreme deity—-or because it was 
held unlucky to work on that day. It by no means follows 
from the fact that Nisroch, or his Kzyptian representative, was 
the chief deity, that he was therefore regarded as a beneficent 
ruler. * * * And, indeed, the little we know of Egyptian 
mythology, suggests that the beneficent gods were those corre- 
sponding to the sun and moon, later represented by Osins and 
Isis {deities, however, which bad no other interpretations}. 
Satarn, though superior to the Sun and Moon, not only in the 
sense in which modern astronomers use the term superior, but 
also in the power attributed to him, was probably a maleficent, 
if not a malignant deity. We may infer this from the qualities 
attributed to him by astrologers: 

“ If Satarn be predominant io any man's nativity, and cause 
melancholy in_bis temperature,’’ says Burton in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, ‘* then be sball be very austere, sullen, chur ish, 

lack of color, profound in his cogitations, full of cares, miser- 

es and discontents, sad and tearfg!, always silent and solitary ” 

We may, not unreasonably, conclude therefore, that either 
rest was enjoyed on Saturn's day as a religious observance to 
propitiate this powerful but gloomy god, or elise because bad for- 
tune was expected to attend any enterprise begun en the day 
over which :aturo bore sway.—The Contemporary Review. 





™ Joun Knox.—Knox, you can well perceive, in all 
his writings and in all his way of life, was emphatically of Scot- 
tish build; eminently a national specimen; io fact, what we 
might denominate the most Scottish of Scots, and to this day 
typical of all the qualities which belong nationally to the very 
choicest Scotsmen we have known, or bad clear record of: ut- 
most sharpness of discernment and discrimination, courage 
enough, and what is still better, no particular consciousness of 
courage, but a readiness in all simplicity to do and dare wbatso- 
ever is commanded by the inward voice of native manhood ; on 
the whole, a beautifal and simple but complete incompatibility 
with whatever is false in word or conduct ; inexorabl tempt 
and detestation of what in modern speech is called humbag. 
Nothing bypocritical, foolish, or untrue can dod barbor in this 
man; pure, and mainly silent, tenderness of affection is in 
him ; touches of genial humor are not wanting under his severe 
austerity ; an occasional growl of sarcastic indignation against 
malfeasance, falsity, and stup'dity ; indeed secretly an extensive 
fand of that disposition, kept mainly silent, though inwardly in 
daily exercise ; a most clear-cut, hardy, distinct, and effective 





The Tower of London. 


THE ANCIENT FORTRESS THROWN OPEN TO THE PUBLIC—ITS 
PAST HISTORY. 


A fresh chapter in the history of the Tower of London was be- 


thrown open to the public. In fature twice a week, on Mon- 
days and Saturdays, the Tower may be visited by all who come 
without the payment cf any fee, the only formality to be gone 
through being that of applying for a ticket at the entrance- 
lodge, which stands on the site of the old Lion’s Tower. ‘Ihe 
privilege thus conferred by the Government upon the public 
cannot be too highly estimated by those who value freedom of 
access to our few historical show-places, and the present Prime 
Minister may be sure that when the people come to consider bis 
e'aime to their popularity his action in this particular matter 
will not be overlooked. ‘If prison walls could only speak, 
what tales of mystery and horror they would relate!” We often 
rsuch a phrase quoted wih reference to some dungeon or 
castellated fortress whose gray stones are moldering into dust. 
But we do not ask that the walls of the ‘lower of London might 
speak, for, thanks to such intelligent students as Mr. Dixon, wa 
know almost as much of the Tower's history asthe ancient 
stone walls themselves. From the days of the Conquero , the 
tyrannical Sorman King who caused that famous military archi- 
tect, Gundulpb, Bishop of Rochester, to build the Middle 
Tower, down to yesterday, we have the complete story of the 
Tower before us. And what a marvellous narrative itis! It 
should be written in blood. Every inch of the ground, every 
foot of masonry is associited with some cruel deed, some tyian- 
nous act. To use the words of that Countess of S t who 
with her husband, poi oned Overbury, and subsequently occu- 
pied the prison iu which he had been confined the place is *‘ full 
of the ghosts of the dead-” These spectres confront the visitor 
at every step, and will not be shaken off. In the Wbite Tower, 
with its watch-towers at each angle, and ita walls fi'teen feet 
yhick, was imprisoned Maud, the third daughter of Earl Fitz- 
walter, that stout baron who, to avenge the King’s treatment of 
his child, compelled him to sign Magna Charta at Runnymede. 
Here, in a dungeon, compared with which the Black Hole at 
Calcutta wonld be a palatial residence, was imprisoned Guy. or 
Guido Fawkes; and here was the prison-home of the seven 
bishops, at whose knees even the soldiers of the guard fell, im- 
ploring their benediction, while the shore was crowded by pros- 
trate spectators asking a blessing. The persecuted prelates were 
lodged in the Earl of Leicester's ‘Tower, where Heriot firet ob- 
served the satellites of Jupiter. The sun-dial of this famous as- 
tronomer yet remaids, and the story of Hesiot and ‘the three 
magi,” as his companions were called, is by no means one of the 
least interesting episodes of the Tower. In the Bloody Tower, 
called the Garden Tower until the murder of the two little 
princes—perhaps the most tragic an! pitifal ncident in the an- 
nals of the fortress—Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley held their 
conference, asking only for a Bible from which to get coun- 
3el and instraction in their hour of need. Here, too, sir Walter 
Raleigh wrote his ‘‘istcry of the World,” his essay entitled 
“The Par iament of Man,” and other political treatises. ‘They 
show you the wall upon which he used to walk - that wall upon 
which on Saturday stood a group of visitors drinking in greedily 
all that Mr. Dixon told them abort the celebrated navigator and 
chemist. ‘* Full of the ghosts of the dead!” Memories of those 
ill-fated great onee rise everywhere, and it does not require over- 
much imag nation to conjure up those dread mornings when 
Raleigh passed out of his little room to the block, and when the 
execationer waited with his glittering axe on the green for pa- 
tient Lady Jane Grey, who was lodged in the house where now 
resides Mr. Hughes, the Yeoman jailer. Up the narrow staircas- 





es and into the little rooms of this honse the curious crowd 


poured on Saturday and heard with astonishment the story of 
the chivalric Earl of Essex whom some aver cut his throat in 
the yeoman jailer's house, but whom we know to have been pri- 
vately beheaded on the green by order of Que n Elizabeth. 
The force of contrast is oy remarkable everywhere, but 
nowhere is it more strongly marked than in he little Church of 
St. Peter ad Vincula, whither used to resort all not privileged to 
enter ‘the royal Chapel. The Easter decorations are up, and 
while the yeoman jailer, in his middle-age costume, is informing 
a visitor that the church is open to all comers at 11 and 3 on 
Sundays, Mr. Hepworth Dixon outlines the past history of St. 
Peter,s and tells how that underneath the flags are buried Anne 
Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey, the Earl of Essex and nearly all who 
were executed for treason. Indeed we walk upon stones which 
cover piles of royal and noble dust, that of the unfortunate Earl 
Monmouth among the rest; and then, issuing into the fresh air 
again, we find ourselves gazing at a li tle slab in the centre of 
a railed-off space placed there by the Queen in memory of Anne 
Boleyn. lt was on this green that royal and illustrious persons 
were executed. Now the constavle: of the Tower are installed 
there, and very shortly such a ceremony will be witnesssd. Of 
the bloody scenes ena ted within the precincts ot the Tower cen- 
tury after century, no hing now remain: but their memory. 
The scaffold, the masked headsman wi hb his shining white axe 
poised on his shoulder, he little knot of soldiers, the priest, 
and doubtless cruel eyes gazing from some turret window 
upon the grim scene, the sharp cry of agony from the 
victim's lips—of these things naught exists but their 
written memorial and the storied walls of the fortress. 
Reared when fendalism was rampant, when men’s souls 
were not their own, and when civilization was an 
unknown, uninvented word, the Tower was for centuries a name 
of terror to all, for it meant crael imprisonment to the guiltless, 
torture of the innocent and untimely death at the hands of the 
executioner. Some of tbe most illustrions, most noble, purest 
and best of England's sons and daughters have p:ssed beneath 


them forever. In those days neither the person nor property 
were safe from arrest and confiscation. it was not until 

reign of Henry I). that assizes were established for ‘rial by jary 
instead cf by battle; only in the reign of Charles 11 did the feu- 


the 
yuke was taken off the necks of the people, and Lord Mansfield 


character that no slave could brea’he it—London Morning Post. 

Tue Purass “ biting the dust ” appears to be some- 
thing more than a figure of speech. Mr. 
volume of the ‘* History of the Crimean War,” says: ** It would 
been arrested by death in the act of a strenuous bodily exertion; 


mently serving his gap, must in general be much harder at work 








paar, fearing God, aud without any other fear, --Fraser’s Magazine, 





gun on April 3rd, when for the first time the grim fortress was 


Honored Hearts. 


The romantic incidents connected with the heart of Robert 
Fruce, and also that of the gallant Marquis of Montrose, are 
pretty well known, Such incidents, however remarkable, are by 
no means singular, as the few following facts will show: 

Paul Whitehead, some time Secretary to the Medmenham 
Cla», and a dabbler in rhyme, dying in 1774, left his heart to 
his noble triend and patron, Lord Le Despencer, to be deposited 
in his mausoleum at West Wycombe. Lord Le Despencer ac- 
cepting the bequest, had the heart wrapped in lead and placed 
in a marble urn, and on the 16th of May, 1775, it was carried to 
its resting-place with much ceremony. Preceding the bier bear. 
ing the urn, marched a granadier officer in fall uniform nine 
granadiers, two deep, the old one last, two German flate players. 
two surpliced choristers, ‘* witn notes pinned to tbeir backs,” 
two more tute players, eleven singing men in surp!ices, two 
French horn players eix fifers, two bassoon players, and tour 
drummers with mufiled drums. Lord Le Despencer, as chief 
mourner, folluwed the bier in his uniform as Colonel of the 
Bucks Militia, and was succeeded by nine officers cf the same 
corps, two fifers, two drammers, and twenty soldiers with their 
firelocks reversed. ‘he musician played the ‘‘ Dead March in 
Saul,” Dr. Arnold, Mr. Atterbury, another gentleman beating 
time with scrolls of paper. The church bell tolled, and cannon 
were discharged every three and half minutes. Upon macting 
the mausoleum another hour was spent in going round an 
round it, singing faneral glees; then the urn was carried inside 
and placed upon a pedestal bearing the name of the whilom 
owner of the heart, and the lines — 

** Unhallowed hands this urn forbear; 
No gems, no orient spoil 
Lie here concealed; but what's more rare, 
A heart that knew guile.” 


Spite of the injunction, some unballowed hand stole the urn in 
1829, and the whereabouts of Whitehead’s heart remains a mys- 
tery to the present day. 

We are not sare that Byron’s should be reckoned among lost 
hearts, but we have somewhere read that when it was resolved 
to send his body from Missolonghi to England, the Greeks en- 
treated that the heart of the poet, who dreamed Greece might 
still be free and wrought his best to make the dream a reality, 
might be left tothem. ‘Their claim was allowed, and they in- 
closed the precious relic ina silver casket. When the fall of 
Missolonghi could no longer be averted, a party of its defenders 
sallied out, bearing the heart with them, to cut their way 
through the Turkish Army. | he attempt was a successful one, but 
the heart of the famous Englishman was left with many a brave 
Greek in the marshes the desperate band had passed. Napo- 
teon’s heart came nigh to suffer a more ignoble fate. It had 
been removed from the greut Captain's body to be put in a sepa- 
rate case; and fearing Madame Bertrand might steal it, since she 
bad declared ber determination to become iis po sessor, the doc- 
tor in charge placed tbe heart in a glass upon his bedroom table. 
In the middle of the night, tre sound of breaking glass startled 
him out of a dose, just in time to enable him to detect a brown 
rat dragging the Emperor's heart toward his hole. The doc- 
tor rescued it, fastened it in a silver urn, and placed it in the 
coffin with the body; but nad he slept a little more soundly. the 
heart of ‘‘ imperial Cesar dead” would have served as a titbit 
for a rat's supper. Shelley's heart defied cremation, and after 
his body was consumed, was snatched from the subsiding flames 
by Captain Trelawny, and found to be entire—a circumstance 
commemorated by the words ‘‘Cor Cordiam” inscribed oa the 
marble slab, marking whe e the poet's ashes and heart lie in the 
Protestant burial-place at Rome. 

When Richard the Lion-hearted knew he should never don 
armor or draw sword again, he willed that his body should be 
laid at his dead father’s feet at Fontevrault, in token of his sor- 
row for the many uneasinesses he had caused him in bis life« 
time, but bequeathed his heart to Rouen, in acknowledgment of 
the great truth and constancy of his Norman subjects. The be- 
quest was gratefally accepted, and duly honored with a beauti- 
tul shrine of the cathedral; but its beauty did not save it from 
being destroyed in 1733 with other Plantagenet memorials. In 
1838 the mutilated e:tigy of the famous crusader was discovered 
under the cathedral pavement, and near ita leaden casket that 
had inclosed his heart, which the finders replaced. Before long 
however, it wa: taken up again and removed to the Museum of 
Antiquities, where it re vained until 1869, when it found a more 
fitting resting-place in the choir of the cathedral; never more, 
let us hope, to be disturbed. 

The relict of John Baliol, father of Brace’s rival, showed her 
affection for her dead lord fa a peculiar way; she embalmed his 
heart, placed it in an ivory casket, ‘“‘bunden with sylver brycht;” 
and during 20 her years of widewhond, never sat down to a meal 
without this sileut remembrancer of happier days. Upon her 
death, at the age of eighty, in 1289, she was buried in her own 
abbey on the banks of the Nith, Baliols heart, in obedience to 
her instructions being laid on her dead bo:om. From that day 
the whilom “ new abbey” was known as Sweet Heart Abbey; 
and never did abbey walls shelter a sweeter, truer heart than 
that of the lady of Barnard Castle. 

Robert, Earl of Mellent and Leicester, as famous among the 
crusaders of the twelfth century, for his sagacity, eloquence, and 
valor, as he was infamous at home for his unscrapulous rapacity, 
violence, and cruelty, finding hfe slipping away from him, as- 
sumed the monastic habit, and died in the odor of sanctity at 
the Abbey of Preaux. There he was buried; bat in fulfill- 
ment of bis dying wish, the heart of the Infidel hater was sent to 
the hospital he had founded at Brackley, to be there preserved 
in salt. Perhaps the old warrior thought, like Lord Windsor, 
that the heart of an Englishman ought to rest on his own land. 


the Traitor’s Gate and left the sunshit @ of life and liberty behind | Tnat nobleman died at Spa in 1574, and directed that his body 


should be buried in the cathedral church of the noble city of 


the | Liege, and his heart, inclosedin lead, laid under his father’s 


tomb, in the chapel at Bradenham, Bucks, ‘in token of a true 
Englishman.” So, too, Sir Robert Peckham ordered his heart 


da! system receive its death blow, and many years elapsed ere |to be conveyed to Denham, in the same county, to be placed in 
ear che which had covered the eyes of Justice, ere the the family vaul'; but his 1elatives do not seem to have been in 


any hurry to execute his behest. The worthy knight died in 


was able to declare that ‘the air of England was of so high a/ 1569; and the registrar of burials at Denham contains this en- 


try: ‘*Edmundus Peckham, Esq, sonne of : ir George Peckham, 
July 18, 15-6. On the same day was the harte of sir Robert 
eckham, knight, buried in the vault under the chapelle;’ so 


inglake, in his last | that it had been kept above ground for seventeen ye rs. When 


George Villiers, Dake of Backiugham, fella victim to Felton’s 


seem that this muscular action is apt t+ occur when a man has |knife, King James commanded that his dear Steenie should be 


interred in Westminster Abbey, where his tomb may be seen; 


and po doubt an artilleryman, while hotly engaged and vehe-|but a sumptuous monument to the Duke also exists in St. 


Thomas’ Church, Portsmouth; and as this boasts an urn, it is 


than an infantry soldier busied with his firelock, In ancient |probable that it boasts alao the possession of the heart of the 
times, a large proportion of the slain were killed in the act of | once all-powerful favorite.—Chambers’s Journal. 

exerting their strength to the utmost, and then it was that ‘ bit- 
ing the dust’ became almost an equivalent for being killed in 





Ar Tue Brighton (England) “Aquarium a remarkable 


battle. However hotly engaged. a modern infantry soldier does | circumstance connected with the breeding of the octopus has 
not commonly exert, whils halted, any great amount of pbysical |taken place in tank 25. A female bad deposited a quantity of 
strength, and the instances in which he literally ‘ bites the dust,’ ees, but died, as these animals often do, in spa . 

are comparatively rare.” male 





hes taken constant charge of the whole, 
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i Present Position of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 


The great enterprise of connecting the Atlan-| 
tic and Pacific Ocears by railroad, in which the | 
Dominion is now actively evgeged. should ex-) 
cite the interest cf every Cavalisn, who has 
anything to sta! e in ike cc uutry. The work is 
a gigantic one for less than four millions of 
people to undertake, but when the effect which 
its prosecution will have in populating and de- 
velojing our rich Western praries is c pri tered, 
th: re is reason to bope that the burden will not 
press too heavily on the Domivion and its re- 
sources. The time for the completicn of the 
road has been extended to 1890. This will give 
eighteen years from the peri: d when the survey: 
were begun, and that length of time ovght to 
suffice to complete the magnificent enterprise 
although possibly, not without some increas: o' 
the present rate «f taxat on 

It is well known that the policy of the exist- 
ing Government is to make such portions of the 
railway as will, in conjunction with the long 
stretches of water betwern Oatario and the 
Northwist speedily give us easy accces, through 
our own territory to that 'and of promise. The 
legialat on necessary to carry out this portion of 
the scheme hes already ben cbtaioed, and the 
work may now be si:id to be uoder wey. The 
present ¢ osition of this ;ortion of the work can 
best be understood by a brief reference to the 
ergegements which the Gov.rameut bas en- 
tered into. 

ibe Kustern terminus of the railway has been 
fixed neat Bornt Like a place about 30 miles 
sov'h of Like Nipiesing. fo connect this end of 
the road with our exieting railway sys'em P.r- 
liament has voted a eutsidy of $ 2 0C0 per wile 
to the Canada Central Co,, to enable it to extend 
its road to wherever the juactiou may be, bear 
Korot Lake. This exteosion will be about 120 
miles, aid we uod-rstand the work is to be im- 

diately pr ded with From Curt Like to 
the mouth of the Fretch River—a stretch of &5 
miles we have what is known at present as ihe 
Georgian Bay branch, although we have heen 
informed on high authority that it may yet be a 
part of the maia Pacific liane. Others, however, 
Delieve this to be geographically impossible. 
The con‘rict for this section hes been let to 
Senator Foster (since resigaed) the price being 
$10 000 per mile in cas, interest at 4 per cent 
for twenty-five years on the su:a of $7 500 per 
mile, and 20,000 acres of Jand per mile; the rail- 
wy to be retained by the costractir who is 
bound to ruo it uoder such regulations as the 
Gov: rnor-in-Council may orjier. Whether anv 
: individual can long be comypell.d tu ran a rail- 
i way at a loss if lus: there thou'd be, is doubtfal 
Montreal and Qebec are to be pnt in connec- 
! ticn with the Georgian Bay brau:h by the ex- 
| tension of the Northern Coloniz+ti n railway, 
and Toronto, Hamilton and ths West by means 
of the continuance of the northern extension of 
sum3 otter railway—a distance of about 65 
miles. Ihe Governments of Ontario and Que- 
bec are expected to a-s'st existing railway Com- 
panies in making these ccnnectionr, and when 
completed, there will be continuous Railway 
communication, both fiom the east and west, 
with the mouth of French River on the Georgi- 
an Bay. 

From the mouth of French R ver there is un- 
interrupted water communicsion (nol es the 
Sauit Ste. Marie canal may be consider d an ex- 
ception) with Thunder Buy, the wert rn extrem- 
ity of Lake Saperior, From Thunder Bay to 
Like Shebandowan is a distance of 4) miles 
and Parliament hae just approved of the con- 
tract entered into with Mesers, Sifton ard Ward 
to construct a railway between these points 
Ihe contract price ie $106 194, Lut this doer 
not, of couree, include rails. This picce of rod 
cs also the Georgian Lay branch and Cinada 
Central extenriun, Las to be completed by the 
lst of Jaruary, 1879. 

From Lake Shebandowan to Rit Portage at 
the northwest corner of the Lake of the Wooda, 
we have another long water stretch. By av 
improvement to be made at Fort Francis, the 
number of porteges are to bs redaced. bat there 
will still remaiu several between She bandowan 
avd Lake of the Woods. Some of them er- 
quite ehort, but they mu-t continue to be a 
great drawback to the Dawson route, and will 
prevent its being very attractive, even after the 
Riilway secticns are completed. With the ex- 
ception of these portages however, there is safe 
and pleasant sailing all the way to Rat Portege, 
ths ecemery in some parts being very striking 
acd beautiful. 

F.ow Rat Portage to Winnipeg, or we shonld 
more properly say to the Red River, is a dis- 
tance of avout 114 miles. Tbere is a narrow, 
shal'ow peck at one part of Lake Manitobs, 
ab ut 900 feet wide, It has been decided that 
the railway shel! cross th-re, instead of going 
dwn to Winnipeg as the bend necersary to 
Teach that town w ull, it is es‘imated, cost 
$1,190,0 0 advitionsl the first 37 miles weet- 
wai from Rat Portege is a very hilly, rock; 
covntry. the termination of which is near Cros 
Lake ‘The tenders sent in to the Government 
f.r the cons‘ruction of this section were so high, 
in some caser, and the amounts so d ff rent, 
that it is proposed to make further eu: vey-, and 
possibly ako.w tenders. Tre work wili pot 
be moch delayed, however, as Parliament gave 
the Government power to let the contract vi b- 
out waiting for its raibestior. F:iom Crors 
Lake to Red River, 77 miles, the contract hs 
b en Gwaided to Meser. Sifton acd Ware, the 
price being a lompsum of $402 950, exclusive 
of ratis. Thisis $5,223 per mile. 

It is confidently expect.d that this mixed rail 
and water ronte will be completed for the sea- 
gon’s business of 1877. lt now takes about two 














weeks to get from Ontario or Qiebec to Manito- 
ba through one own territory, and it {s expected 
tbat the improvements vow placed under con- 
tract, will reduce the time from Montreal or 


| Toronto to fonr or five days. If passengers or 


shipp-rs prefer an all-roazte, they can use the 
American railways, and reach Manitoba vi: 
Pembina, for that branch of the Pacific road was 
put uncer contrect to Mr. Joseph Whitehead 
la-t fall, and we believe the grading of @ consit- 
erable portion of it has elrea’y been completed. 
It is expected to be finished this fall. As it is 
generally understood that the section of the Pa 
cific Riilway north of Lake Superior will be lef: 
to tbe last, the country being very rough and 
barrec, we sa pose our | usiness with the North- 
west will have to be dove by the Dawron rcute, 
or partly by American railways, for many years 
to come, It remains to be seen whethet thie 
will prove satisfactory. 
_ So far as the western eections of the Pacific 
road are corcerned, it is not clear what course 
the Government propose to take. From Mani- 
toba westwards to tte Rocky Mountains, it ie 
rumored that a large Company will be formed 
to make the roa’, and at the same time end av- 
or to colon’z: the coantry; but no definite 
scheme has yet beer pronalgated, although the 
Premier intimated to Parliam ut tbat the sub- 
ject had beeo under his consideration. The 
action of the S-nate on the Esquimaux and Na- 
vaimo Rii way we have commented upon in a 
previous issue As the work of crossing the 
Cascede and Rocky Mountains is very difficult, 
itis impossible to foretell low many years it 
will take to connect Columbia by rail with the 
rst of the Dominion 

We understand that the letting of the con- 
tracts for the whole railway, nolees it be the 
Like Superior eection, will not be very long de- 
layed. Th+y may porsibly be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be laid before the next sersicn of 
Parliament.—Canadian Monetary ‘Times, 





South Carolina Bonds. 


Governor Chamberlain, of South Ourolina, ha: 
written a Ictter in reply toa request for infor- 
mation as to the policy, on the part of the 
holders of unexchanged bends of that State, of 
funding their securitis under the actof the 
S ate Lezisliture, of Decemte: 22ad 1673. The 
Governor says: ‘It ie not necessary to refer to 
the past, or to disca-s the causes or motives 
which lod to the passage of the act of December 
22nd, 1873 The important qa stion is, is ita 
tioal s.ttlement of the publ c debt of the State. 
thave no hesitation in eaying that I so regard 
it. Both politics! parties are pledged to main- 
tain this s-ttlemeat. The people, speaking 
through every channel and sgency, bave sanc- 
tioned that settlement, and I do not think any 
man cf influence ia S uth Carol ns could be 
found to-uay who would venture to propore 
with the least hope of succces, the disturbing in 
any manner of that settlement. The mort that 
can now be done is to endeavor to faithfully 
cairy out the provisions of thatact. The pec- 
ple regard th: wholes public debt as it stcod in 
1873, prior to the ,a@ sage of the act in qnestion 
as too heavy to be borne. They believe that 


they ers doing all in their power when they pre- 
pore to give new bonds tor one-balf ite pa: 
valac, As I bave said, there may be a diff r-nee 
of cpinion ou this polot, bit there can be no 
doubt that the act of December 22ud, 1873, isa 
final ectilement of the q iestion, and affords the 
only bope tor our public cr ditore to receive any 
pert of the delt due them by the State.’’, 





SuipmMent (F Amapican Ip -y To Evauann.—Thx 
Cirmiuebam Post says: ‘* Much discussion was 
some time ago cccasioned respecting a shipment 
of American ircn for sale and use in Eagland 
At the time it was thought that finished iron 
had beea s nt across from the Stats, but the 
explanation was that th; transaction bad been 
an experimental consignment of good pig-iron. 
In fact, it was a lot of Alabama and Georgia p'g, 
for whict the makers had hoped to get £3 per 
ton. but that when sold in Liverpool did not 
resliz3 more than £7 net. ‘This figare, however, 
left profit, tLough but very emill. We have 
authority for saying that the Corowall Ircn 
Company, of Ceder Biuff, Cherokev County, Aa, 
are preparing to shipto the eame destinaton 
100 tons of their ch.rcoal (pig) iron. The com- 
parative nearness in point of cost of this countiy 
to the pig-makirg furnaces of the Southerp 
Siates is to b3 otserved in the fact that the first 
conrigument was Couveyed to Liverpool at only 
$l a ton mure than it would have coat to take 
the rawe iron frm the furoaces to Vinc!naati.’’ 





Banking [tems- 


‘Fast’? Bangixa —The Chicago Tribune 
says; ‘* The Ook County National Bank paid 
the higbest ratee known in this city for depos- 
its the history of banking here and elsewhere 
foes not encourage ths idea that placing depo-- 
i's where they will draw the highe-t iv‘erest i- 
putting thm where they will do the mst good 
to the depositor, Wh n the extinguished fiuen. 
ier, unter whore aurpices the Manufacturers’ 
Ns.ioval Bauk of this city went into liquidation, 
became its president, he outbid all the otber 
aukers in the city iv intereston deposits. He 
paid 5 and 6 per cent., and even more. ‘How 
can you afford to pay such rates ?’’ be was asked 
one day by a fellow-financier. ‘* pay!’’ said he, 
“I don't care what rates I pay. [am goiog to 
build up the bnetress of this bank,no matter 
what it coet:!’’ Wht it costs, th+ report of the 
Receiver, lately pu. li-hed, show:d to the fall 





much of it was fraudulent, and they feel that- 


The Attempt to Tax Bankers’ Deb's as Crpital— 
Fuil Opinion of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 


The following is the full t-xt of the opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court, delivered 
by Mr. Justice Field, in the suitsof Luther C. 
Clark, J bn D Maxwell, David Crawford, Jr., 
Geo. C.Claik & H FE. Dodge (Clark, Dodge & 
Co.) and of Frauk Work & Geo. Wood (Frauk 
Work & Co.), aguinst Collector Bailey, to recov. 
er taxes «x:cted of them on money temporarily 
borrowed by them and used in their busire-s 

Section 110 of the Revenue act of the United 
States, as amended on the 13th of July, 1866 
[14, Statutes et Large, 136], enacts “thst there 
shall be levied, collected aud paid a tax of one. 
twenty-fourth of one per centum each month 
© 9 © upon the ca; ital etock of any bank, asso 
ciation, company or corporation, and on the 
capital employca by any’ person in the business 
of bsnking, beyoud the average amount inveat- 
ed in United S ates brds.”’ And the 79th sec- 
tien of the same act, as amended, declares *' that 
every incorporated or other bank, and every 
person, firm or comj avy haviog a j lice of busi- 
ness where cridits are opened by the deposit or 
collectivan of money or currency, sutjsct to be 
paid or remitted upon draft, check or ordei; or 
where money is advanced or !oaceion stocks, 
bonds, bullion, bills of exchange or promissory 


«Xchange or promissory notes are received for 
discount or for sale. shall be regarded as a bank 
or asa banker.’’ [14 Statutes at Large, 115 } 
During the years 1869 and 1870, the plaintiffs 
{iu the first snij. were lankers within the 
weaning of the statute, doing business in the 
city of New York, under the name of Clark, 
Dodge & Company; and at various times be- 
tween April lst, 1869, and February Ist, 1370, 
they made retarne, as required by law, to 
th» Assessor of Internal R;venue for the dis. 
trict, of the amount cf thelr fixed capital 
employed in banking, and of the amount of 
moneyr deposited with them by their customers. 
Tat Assessor required more thin this; he in. 
sisted, against the obj c ion of the plaintiff:, that 
«'l moneys borrowed by tbem from time to t' me, 
and tempoiarily in the ordina’y courte of their 
burinece, formed a part of their capital emo'oy- 
ed in the basivess of banking, and were subject 
to the tax imposed upon capital under the sec- 
ion cited, He accordingly atsessed a tux upon 
the sevrra! amounts thus borrowed within the 
dates m-utioned, a8 a pirt of the capital of the 
company, The defeudart was at the time 
Uvliector of Internal Revenue io the district 
and as such offic r enforced the payment of the 
tux -slassessed amounting to over $8,000 The 
pl.iut ffs protested at the time against the le- 
ga@lity of the ass sement, and ay pesled from the 
decision cf the Assessor to the (ommi-sioner 
of Ta‘ernal Reyenue, Falling to: btain any re. 
cission «of the assessment, or restiiution of the 
moarys jaid they bought the present ection 
f rtheir recovery, The action was tried b; the 
Court without the interveation of » jiry, by 
stipulation of the parties, under th» recent act 
of Uvngress. The Cvu-t found the facts is we 
-tated, bat with greacr fullnees of detail, and 
held that the money thus temporsrily bor- 
rowed by the pisintiffs ia the ordinary cuurse 
of their baginess, was not capital of the com. 
pany employed in tte bisiness of b i king, 
and was not, therefore, li ble to avee sment us 
part of euch capita’; and thet ths +88 ssment 
and collectiva of the t.x was. therefor, illegal 
and unauthorz:d. The Coat accordingly gave 
jadgement for the platotiify, ‘To review that 
jadgement, the cae is b.onght bere un writ of 
e1ror. 

As appears from this etstement of the case, 
the only question f.r determination relats to 
the mesniug to be given to the term ‘ capital ”’ 
in the 110.b section of the Revenue act. Tue 
term is not there ased in any techaical sense 
but in its natural and ordinary eignification. 
And it is capital, not merely of individual, but 
of corporations and associations, which is sab- 
ject to the tax in questior. When used with 
respect to the p operty of a corporation or as> 
ciation, the term has a sett'ei m-aning; it ap- 
plies only to tbe property or means contributed 
by the stcckho dre as the fund or besis fur th 
business or enterpri:e for which the corporation 
or association was furmed. As to tlem, the 
term dos not embrac; temporary loans, though 
the moneys borrowed be directly appropriated 
in their busioess or undertakings. And when 
used with respect to the property of individuals 
in any paiticular tu-inesa, the tirm has sub- 
stantially the same import ; it then means the 
property taken from other investments or user, 
and set apart for and inv sted in the special bu- 
sinese, and in the increase of which property be- 
youd expenditures incurred ia iis use, consist 
the profits made in ihe business. Ic does no’, 
any more than when used with respect to cor- 
poratious, embrace tempurary loavs made in 
the regular course of bnsiuess. As very justly 
rtesived by the Circ iit Judge, it would not sat- 
sfy tied ds of honesty if a man 
engaged in business of any kind, being ak d 
the amount of capital employed in his business, 
should include in bis reply all the sums which, 
in the conduct of his busine s, he had torrowea 
and had not yet returned. There is no diffzr- 
ence ia the busines of banking, as conducted 
vy individuals, from the busin-es as conducted 
vy corporatione, which would warrant any dif- 
ferent meaning to be given to the term capital 








eatisfaction, it is to be hoped, of the depositors.’’ ‘in the two casee. Norcau any good reason be 


nots; or where stocks, bonds, bullion, bills of 


state? why a distinction ebculd be made be. 
tween banking corporations and individual 
bankers in this respect. Independently of these 
consideratione, there would be great difficulty in 
administe: ing the law upon the theory that mon- 
eys temporarily borrowed are to be treated as 
Capital, and taxableas euch. The amcunte bor« 
rowed frow time to time must necessari'y vary, 
ond if they are treated as additions to the capital, 
the aggregate amount of the capital must be con- 
stantly changing. It would, therefore, be nec« 
eseary for the Arrezsors of the Government, in 
oder to determine the capital to be taxed every 
month, to average the sums borrowed, and in 
adopting any soch course they would be obliged 
to in‘erpolate into the statute the word * aver- 
age.’’ which was stricken out by the amendraent 
of 1866. We are satisfied that the term, ns 
used ‘no the statute, was intended to embrace 
only the fixed capital employed in the business 
of banking, as distinguished from deposits and 
temporary loans mrd+to the regular course of 
business, and that no distinction is to be made 
in th's reep ct between the capital «f individual 
bankers and «f banking corporation. It is 
undoubtedly tra> as stated by the Attorney- 
G-neral, that capital used in the badness of 
banking is none the less so becauge it {Is bor- 
rowed. The mere fact that the money perma- 
nently invested in the bus neas is borrowed does 
not alterits character as capitil. The question 
bere is whether money n ot thus permanently in- 
v.sted. but borrowed temporarily in the ordi- 
pary course of busineze to meet an emergency, is 
capitol ; and we are clear that the term doeg | 
vo’, either iu common acceptation or within the 
mening of the statute, embrace loans of that 
character. After controverti s had arisen as to 
the interpretation to be given to the statute 
upon the question at issue in this case between 
bankers snd the Government, Congress passed 
the act of 1872, defining the meaning of the 
terme ‘capital employed "’ in the 110ih section, 
end enacted that they * shall not include money 
borrowed or received from day tu day in the 
usu»! couree of business from any person not a 
partner of or interested io the eaid bank agsoci- 
ation, or firm.’’ This enactment was evidently 
intended to remove any doubt previously exist- 
ing as tothe meen'ng of the statute, and de- 
clare its true constructionan! meaning. Had it 
been interce! to apply only to cases subse- 
quently arising, it would andoubtedly have so 
provided in termy. 
Judgment sflirmed. 
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To Consumptives. 


The advertiser, a retired physician, hay- 
ing providentially discovered, while a 
Medical Missionary in Southern Asia, a 
very simple vegetabl- remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Conswmp- 
tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, and 
all throat and lung affections —also a posi- 
tive and radical specific for Nervous De- 
bility, Premature Decay, and all Nervous 
Complaints, feels it his duty to make it 
known to his suffering fellows. Actuated 
by this motive, he will cheerfully send 
[free of charge] to all who desire it, the 
recipe for preparing, and full directions 
for successfully using, this providentially 
desired remedy. Those who wish to 
avail themselves of the benefits of this 
discovery without, cost, can do so by re 
turn mail, by addressing 

Dr. CHARLES P, MARSHALL, 
64 Niagara Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS, 

C C The Truc Cape Cod Cranberry, 
*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of cither Ilower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid. 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Agents Wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
Established 1842, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





INSURANCE. 








CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N- A: _B. M. Steamships. 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, “AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Soston every ‘Tuesdays. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


hy Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
8. d Class, £18. 
rq bewrtthey 3 Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 


2) Guineas, 
FROW NOW YoRs ‘Ok BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $80, givo and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
on rts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
vre, Antwerp, ante ad ports on the Continent, and 


for Mediterranean 

For Freight and bin apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
N.Y. 
= CHAS, G. FRANCKLYN, Aornr. 


ANCHOR LINE. 
CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 














STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: 
ORNIA +. Saturday, May 1,at2 P.M. 
VICTORIA Saturday, May 8, at9 A.M, 
Saturday, May 15, at2 P. M. 
Saturday, May 22, at8A. M. 
-Saturday, May 29, at noon. 
ELYSIA....--- .Satuiday, J une 5,at 10 A. M. 
ES OF SSAGE— PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
nO GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
QUEENSIOWN | = BELFAST? : 
Cabin, $50 to $70, 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
ether first-class hie. p 
@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at lowest rates, 









EPHIOPIA 





further information, to Com- 
reen, New York 
RSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


‘This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gets the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HeavLanps. 


Send for circulars, givin 
pany’s offices, 7 Pat 








. . _ 

IN, os ADA.. 4276 
Bore! REECE .......0000 4310 
ae THE QUEEN......4470 
ENGLAND.........3441 

ho HELVETIA ........3970 
Wella. cocccocccooe 8724 ERIN... 0e+eccce00-4040 


One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every ‘Th y, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New 


York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool........++++++++++-$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin i a from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and — o—_ rates. 

BSteerage passa eat Le reduced prices. 

Passengers to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, 2, d ty, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Pe os Christiana, or Copen- 





The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and _the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are , pe es every convenience for the com- 
fort of p g speed, yand com- 
fort, “with cconomy. 

For farther particulars iy at the Company’s office, 

. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—From PHILADELPHIA : 

*KENILWORTH.....ccccccesccecoess aancewee i | 

PENNSYLVANIA, 






ope.eobeenes steeetecesecceses. + April 29 
> Rates of j ssaze, payable i in currency : . 
Cabin, $10) and $75; md Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carry 
Intermediate Passengers, 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


ANTWERP. 
From Philadelphia. From New York. 
NEDERLAND..,..April 27; STATE of NEVADA.May 8 
VADERLAND......May 21 | SWITZERLAND...June 2 
sailing Twice a Monru. 


Cabin, $90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates 
Appls to TAPSCOTT B Co., 


ecorr B New Yor 


Ss Drafts on England and. Detend. 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICES OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broapway, Vv. ¥V. 
Corner of f Cedar Street. 


Ww YORK, Jan 1 sees, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT E AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in seule with the 
—— of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Pr acl, 

187 d.ccccccccseccsosessccsocs $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 

6°0,221 49 


to Dee. 31, 1874, inclusive... 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 

















$731,768 77 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 

o risks have been taken upon HULLS 

OF VESSELS, 

Premiums marked off as earned during the 
are as egg ene 7 ~* cccemeee 

Rebates, less Bavin te, 

vagaee 09,588 li 


duri 
iums....$82,756 





$612,795 58 


Return 

THE hy abel HAS THE A ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank ....+e0ecceeeeeeee$155,07 

Inited States and other siocke.. "400,400 00 

ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 





4 = S 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivanle....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums SOg8 i 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated At... cocccccccccseccccccsece 4€,018 93 


Total Assets.coe seccrccccocccccerseces $1,0/0,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd oe of ee next. 

THE U. EDEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICALES. OF tHE OOMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TILK ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid in cxsh to the holders 
thereof. or their — = representatives, er 
fUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
fuced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PFR CENT. 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums tor 
the year ending mber 3ist, 1874, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Board 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LECONEY, 
WILLIAM A. HAL 


JOEN K. oe 
i. B. QLAF 


ve 
G .D. MOLLLESPLE, THEO, W. MORRIS, 
A. 8. BARNES, THUS. B MERRICK, 
WM.T BLODGETT GEORGE A. MEYER, 
JOUN A, eon og WALTER H. LEWIS, 


GEORGE W. SMITH, 
MENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOHN H. CLARK, 
Pe H. puNwaw, 
ATES, 
RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


ALEX. M. EA 
FRANCIS MOHAN, 


JOHN R 

JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Haus, Secretar 'y. 


J EMTAL REA _— 
WA 








‘Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice StaTe Boarp or Finance, 
Litre Nock, January 29th, 1875. 


UNDER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an carly day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive * pone attention. 

. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 

State Board of Finance. 





NEW YORK 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 
22S Broadway, corner ner Barelay Street, N.Y. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 
Receive LEPOSITS subject to UNECK AT SIGHT 
paying It. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING  OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
ps Aang register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
for RAILROADS and other corporations and fo: 


odividuals. 
WILLIAM BR, FOSTER, Pr :sident. 


INSURANCE. 








ATLANTIC 


: MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAR, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanD Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making 
payable in England. 


Loss 





fits Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
he assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE- 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For th the Year 1874. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c...... ng 00 








Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUI e eee scorsreccsrevess 
Pad tr Dividends, Return 
Fremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cues, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &a . 


$534,254.09 


462,190 68 


— —— 


swe e re eterreesene 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, 81,056, 424 98 
Paio tor Expenses Salaries, 
Tasco, Medical Exam new’ | 
Fees, Commismons.. 293,508 53 
——- = $1,351 933 58 
Assets. 
Cash in sy ae Trust Company, 


and on evccecccccccece 
Bonds and Mert 
terest 


seteeee 


$69,329 7 


on eame ,.. . 5,158, 67 3 
Loans on Policies in force...... 2,279,738 038 
United States and New York 


State Stocks....00....s+ee000 703,253 00 
~~ = end Semi-Annual 
ms deferred, and Pre- 
fo and a im course 
SBD so caruoncers seece + 513,008 24 
a ~* Bonds (Market va’: of 
the Securities, $301,278...... 644,980 47 
Interest due to date, a 
other property..++....c00 « 26,705 95 


Gross ASGOts....-ecereccscccecceee $Y, 690,75) 48 
a yo eauitet for ail be 1, 


in force, Carlisie4 om.-w, pm 19 
Claims by death not y *"e3y, 0 00 
Dividends uvcpaid and ail 
liability..e.ceees.sere.s 


tober 
193,°08 12 
—_—_-— ; $2,802,058 71 71 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1, 837,67 677 17 


The Manhattan iovites a comparison with other first- 
~- Companies as to the f following p rticu'ars : 

The large excess of Assets over its [ tabilicies. 
The small Ratio of E: to Income, 
Care in the selection of Risks, shown ia the small per 
centage of death claims. 
Prudence and Skill in Manegemen 
Justice and Liberality in the os of Losses and 
Dividends, 





Por Interest.ccccce co-ccccess cecccceessssee $80,970 98 
For Interest, &c., ACCruCd..00..65 see veeee 252,488 45 | 
€2,49°,6 © 73 


| 
| 


OFFICE OF THE 


‘Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


VALE STBERE, wv. ¥ 


N EW YORK YORK, January 2ist, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 21st December, 1874, is » published 
1m conformity with the provi:ions of its Charte 


Outstanding premiums December 31st, 1818. #246, 9093 
Premiums received from January L:t to De- 

Czmber 31 t, 187 hsece-eeeseceseve-sssee.e+ 1,378 826 06 

cea 

Tctal Premiums..... .-cccccsesesee $1,(2 5776 99 


Amount of premiums meet oan January 
Ist to December 3ist, 1874 sacs erecees $1,401,089 20 
Less return premiums...... 07,143 27 


».$1 313,615 93 
Com- 


Ne’ earced premiums ..... 
Paid during the same period : 
missions, Expenses and Re Insurance, | 


eereees 


1,065,183 89 
$213,527 Ca 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 

August Ist... eee. .ccreveveves $20,000 Ov 


Paid cash rebat: ment to deiders..... $155,75 329 
The Company his the following Assets : 

Cosh in banks and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
—— md Dtate, Bank and 


Interest due on “Investme . tB cco 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . ....+0++ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, ani 

scrip of other companies .2..... 38, and - 


$697,662 @ 
A Semi-Annual Divideno of FIVE \5) PE& CENT. wil) 


be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY, January zdth, 1875, 





TRUS Teese 
JAM'S ' RE&LAND, 
3aWMCEL WILLETS, 


ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN ©, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROS?, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
NILLIAM WATT, HeNRY EYRE, 

JAS. D. FISH, JO8E?H SLAGG. 
€LLWOUD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. CULDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. W 
4AMUKL 1. WAM, 1. EDGERTON, 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY R. KUNBARDT; 
N. L. McOREADY, JOHN S. WILLIAM 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., CdHAKLES DIMON, 
HAROLD DOLLNEK, PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
J wEPd WILLETS, AM LAS, 


Re Bsoorr, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President: 
AKCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Secon Vice-President 
©, J. TFSPARD, Secretary. 








saleaaiaestetaiiaaiatimaeatiae 


STEEL PENS, 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 


[STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nuns 
bse Onx Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 
and the sale is continually increasing! 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cle- 
drated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness ot 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

@@™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 aud 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
Money Wanted for Chicago. 





























The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarter of a century. 
The interest ecoount exceeds the claims paid. 





AN UREW McKINAEY. View President. 





GIS8C"C RS 
Obaries Stanton a «OW. Park, 
—s = Cheever, ioe >. Fy 
be Denison, Alezan 
oh. Bissell, Wilham B. Ogden, 
hey gt Breeden Aaron a 
Ovt, George H. Brown, 
William roster, Jo Ohristopher Meyer, 
3. M. Van @. P. — _ oe 
a. 7 WwWira HB. 





Jveu T. RANKER, Seorsta: y- 


No portion of the business of this company has been 
derived from ieinsuring the sks of unsuccessful com 
panics. 

HENRY STOKES, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


E.E:StOnEs ” | Aust. Secresartes 


JOSIAH H. REED, 
No. 20 Nassau Street, Rooms 6 and 7, 
NEW YORK. 
CONTROLS APPLICATIONS FOR MODERATE LOANS 
ON FIRST-CLASS CHICAGO REAL ESTATE, 


Solid security and god rates of interest. 
Capitalists are invited to the 


offered. 
J. H, R. has been saesesemne 
cago for _-+ F— a and has New 


—" ee 





uainted with Chi+ 





ork references of 
the highest cha’ 


